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Articrte L.—THE PROGRESS OF NEW ENGLAND 
AGRICULTURE DURING THE LAST THIRTY 
YEARS. 


Agriculture in Some of its Relations with Chemistry. By F. 
H. Storer, S.B., A.M., Professor of Agricultural Chemistry 
in Harvard University. 2 vols. 8vo. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1887. 


THE farmers of the country will hail with great satisfaction 
Professor Storer’s two volumes on “ Agriculture in some of its 
Relations with Chemistry,’ which has been recently issued 
from the press of Charles Scribner’s Sons. Until recently 
they have suffered, more even than they were aware, for the 
want of an accurate and scientific agricultural literature. Such 
as they have had has been largely the work of European 
authors. Many of the best modern treatises upon subjects re- 
lating to farming have been written in foreign tongues, and 
even when originally in English, or translated into it from the 


German or French, they have but partially met the wants 
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of American readers. To be of greatest advantage to these the 
author must know them and their surroundings better than a 
foreigner usually does or can. 

The American farmer prefers to learn from an American 
teacher. Professor Storer addresses his own countrymen, and 
they more willingly listen because of this relationship. Such 
works as this and those of Professor Johnson are a Godsend, 
and will be valued more and more in successive years. If, in- 
deed, a generation hence, the experiment stations recently pro- 
vided for by Congress, shall, by careful experimentation, 
greatly broaden the present limits of agricultural science, none 
doubtless will rejoice more heartily than these gentlemen, or 
more willingly accept the supersedure of their works. 

Professor Storer’s two volumes embrace a wide range of sub- 
jects. He has viewed them from the standpoint of a chemist, 
but the reader will find that he is more than a chemist. The 
first contains eighteen chapters. The two first treat of the 
general relations of soil and air to plants, and of the atmos- 
phere as a source of plant food. The next two take up the re- 
lations of water to the soil, and its circulation through it. In 
the fifth and sixth he discourses upon tillage. The remaining 
twelve, together with the first ten, perhaps with more pro- 
priety it may be said of the first fifteen, of the second volume, 
are devoted to the great subject of fertilization in its different 
branches. The remainder of this volume treats of the dispos- 
ing of farms, the growth of crops, barley, oats, hay, and 
pastures. 

These subjects are scientifically treated, and in language as 
little technical as accuracy of statement will allow. It is suffi- 
ciently popular to be easily understood by intelligent readers. 
The work is a most valuable contribution to the agricultural 
literature of the country. 

Thirty years ago, a visitor to the agricultural towns of New 
England was likely, and in some sections quite sure, to find in 
progress a rapid diminution of population, accompanied by 
what was still more to be regretted, a deterioration of its quality. 
He was also quite certain to discover a lessened productiveness 
of the soil; barns once too small to house the crops which 
they were built to shelter, of capacities far beyond existing re- 
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quirements ; herds and flocks of diminished numbers and not 
unfrequently absent altogether; much good land not farmed 
at all, and very little in such a manner as to secure maximum 
crops; the large streams shrunk in volume by the removal of 
heavy forests, and brooks formerly perennial absent for the 
greater part of the year; the timber supply fearfully lessened, 
and the forest area much increased; school districts needing 
consolidation partly because the natural increase of population 
had largely failed; the price of labor enhanced by its sear- 
city, and farming rendered unattractive by the decaying 
strength and rude ways of most wko pursued it. In short, 
agriculture had not kept itself abreast the time. “The farm- 
ing? the farming?” said Horace Greeley, in 1872, to a friend 
sitting beside him in a New Hampshire railroad car, and ob- 
serving the fields through which they were passing, “ What do 
I think of the farming? Where? I see no farming.” The 
sting of the great journalist’s report was in the truth of it. 

About 1860, thoughtful farmers of New England saw the 
low condition of its agriculture, and in alarm and despondency 
exclaimed, ‘What shall we do to be saved?” And to these 
come a response, as clear as a clarion at early dawn, “ Repent 
of your agricultural sins and bring forth fruits meet for re- 
pentance.” It was the voice of God, and those who have since 
heeded it, have been saved from the ruin which indolence and 
stupidity always engender. 

Not far from this time, New England took a new departure 
in farming. Then—some a little earlier and some a little 
later—new forces appeared, forces of great and lasting power 
which, for convenience may be designated intellectual and 
physical. To some of these attention is called, not only as the 
causes of new prosperity, but, taken in the order of their mani- 
festations, as marks in the progress of a new agricultural de- 
velopment. 

Among the first of these, perhaps the very first, in import- 
ance if not in time, was the advent of— 

1. The New Colleges of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts.—In 1862, without their asking for or even desiring them, 
the Congress of the United States gave to each loyal State and 
Territory the foundation of a College of Agriculture and the 
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Mechanic Arts. The country needed them but was not then 
ready to receive them. They were obliged, therefore, to strug- 
gle on into active being as best they could. There were no 
agricultural professors prepared to man them and direct their 
work. There were no text books for the use of their students, 
There was no well-defined conception on the part of any one 
of the precise products these were expected to yield. The 
two necessities first mentioned have been measurably met. The 
last, as yet but imperfectly determined, is assuming a shape 
more and more definite year by year. 

These colleges are less than twenty-five years old. It is yet 
too early to forecast their future. All things considered, they 
may be said to have accomplished as much as their friends could 
have reasonably anticipated. They are furnishing a good gen- 
eral and agricultural education to such as resort to them at a 
very reasonable expense. 

2. The Boards of Agriculture.—In most or all of the New 
England States, Boards of Agriculture have been organized. 
These have rendered important service to the cause which they 
were intended to aid, by diffusing among the farmers important 
agricultural information mainly by means of meetings for the 
discussion of farm topics, the results of which have been annu- 
ally published as reports of the several boards. Many of these 
volumes are very valuable contributions to the agricultural lit- 
erature of the country. Some are worthy of places beside 
the reports of the Royal Agricultural Society. 

3. The Patrons of Husbandry.—A more recent organization 
than either of the foregoing has found a home in New Eng- 
land, and is proving efficient in the intellectual improvement of 
the farmer, the value of which is asserted upon less personal 
knowledge, but in full confidence. Allusion is to State 
Granges of the Patrons of Husbandry. These are the insti- 
tutions of the farmers, by the farmers, for the farmers. They 
have been established in various sections of New England for 
a dozen or fifteen years. One of their important aims is the 
promotion of the social culture of their members. The farm- 
ers have never been a gregarious class. They have lived mostly 
in sparsely located families, mingling but little even with each 
other. Too many of them rarely go from home except it be 
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to meeting and to mill. They have lacked, consequently, the 
stimulus of association with others of a like calling. They have 
realized less than any other class the power of combination or 
the weakness of isolation. The Grange is teaching them these, 
and they are learning their united strength. Large numbers 
of the members of the state legislatures—in some a majori- 
ty—are farmers. These, if so disposed, could dictate the legis- 
lation of their respective states. But, without organization, 
they have not a tithe of the power possessed by the less num- 
erous bodies of representatives of other industries. That the 
life of this organization may be vigorous there is reason to 
anticipate. That it will prove a power for good there seems 
to be little reason to doubt. 

4. Agricuitural Fairs.—Still another power demands recog- 
nition, which may properly enough be called intellectual, inas- 
much as it affords object lessons of great value to great num- 
bers. Reference is to the agricultural fairs held all over New 
England each autumn. In their improved character these do 
not date beyond the limits of this paper. Thirty years ago 
even the managers of these had but vague ideas of the charac- 
teristics of the various breeds of cattle entered for exhibition, 
and a herd book was as illegible to them as a Hebrew Bible, 
and its lore as unfamiliar as the Pandects of Justinian. But 
woe now to the exhibitor who seeks to enter a grade unimal as 
a thoroughbred. Shame and derision would cover any man 
who, at this day, should claim, as did a popular agricultural 
author at an early fair of the New England Agricultural So- 
ciety, that the wrinkles on a merino sheep were the result of 
shearing. The day or two spent upon the fair ground are 
often to the observing farmer the most profitable of his whole 
year. He then and there imbibes, unconsciously perhaps, im- 
portant facts and ideas which are afterwards effective in further- 
ing his prosperity. 

But, let us turn for a moment to some of the mechanical 
agencies which have appeared during the last thirty years to 
aid the uplift of New England farming. The earliest to which 
attention will be invited, and the most important, perhaps, is : 

1. The Mowing Machine.—McCormick’s reaper astonished 
the world at the London Exposition in 1851, and the mowing- 
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machine grew out of it soon after. The latter made its first 
appearance in New England about 1855. In other sections of 
the country it may have been present a little earlier, but 
not much. It has proved a great value to the farmer, as one 
good machine will cut as much grass as six or seven men. In- 
deed, machines have already been constructed, and are in use 
among us, which are capable, under favorable circumstances, of 
mowing twenty acres a day. 

The mowing machine has not only aided in the solution of 
the labor question, but, by imperatively demanding the re- 
moval of stumps, fixed rocks and stone heaps, as well as the 
filling up of holes and wet places, has led to the material im- 
provement of hundreds of farms. 

2. The Steel or Chilled Iron Plow.—The advent of steel and 
chilled iron plows is more recent than that of the mowing 
machine. Thirty years ago many farmers were just relinquishing 
their wooden mouldboard plows and hitching to new ones of cast 
iron. The latter were a great improvement upon the former, the 
draft of which, in deep plowing, required half the teams of a 
neighborhood. The iron plow was of easier draft and did bet- 
ter work. It was satisfactory until better ones presented them- 
selves made of steel or chilled iron. When a farmer saw with 
his own eyes, upon his own land, an Olliver chilled iron plow 
doing precisely the same work by a draft of eight hundred 
pounds, to do which a cast iron plow required eleven hundred 
hundred and fifty, he very wisely abandoned the latter and 
procured the former. 

But soon after the Olliver came the sulky plow, suggesting 
by its appearance a pretty poor cross of a devil’s darning 
needle upon a one-sided grasshopper, full of brag and very 
saucy. Its looks were not prepossessing, but a half dozen 
years experience has shown that, riding comfortably upon one 
of these drawn by three good horses harnessed abreast, a single 
man will invert two acres of tough sod land, to the depth of 
eight inches and a half, in a single day; and, if need be, two 
acres and a half. Indeed, the improvement in plows within 
the last fifteen years has reduced the cost of heavy plowing 
more than fifty per cent. 
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3. The Improved Harrow.—Kindred remarks may be made 
of the improved harrows which have been introduced during 
the period under consideration. The farmer who has walked 
beside or behind an old-fashioned spike-toothed harrow from 
breakfast to supper, day after day, will hail these as gifts from 
above. Pulverization of the soil is second in importance only 
to its fertilization. Toa certain extent it is fertilization, as it 
secures admission to its bosom of air, heat, moisture, carbonic 
acid, ete., which render assimilable the plant food locked up 
therein. Improved harrows, like the “ Acme,” the “ Disk,” 
and others of like character, upon which the workman rides 
forth over his field like a warrior in his chariot, have justly re- 
manded to disuse those of earlier periods as they do better 
work with greater comfort and at less expense. 

4. Wheel Horse Rakes——The modern horse rake has 
changed hay raking from hard work to pleasant recreation, en- 
abling the proprietor of a hay field to superintend his work 
while, at the same time, contributing to it his own full share. 
With a spry stepping horse and such a rake he gathers into 
windrows in a part of the afternoon the morning’s mowing of 
two machines or of a dozen men, enjoying the while a pleasant 
and refreshing ride. 

5. The Hay Tedder—Within the last twenty years the 
farmer has made profitable acquaintance with the hay tedder, 
which hastens the drying of the hay crop and thereby reduces 
the cost of its harvesting. 

6. The Manure Spreader.—At a date quite recent, the 
manure spreader has come to render comparatively light one 
of the hardest and most disagreeable works of the farm. 
While it may not have yet realized its highest promise it has 
lessened by one-half and more the labor and cost of spreading 
manure upon land, performing at once the double work of 
pulverizing the materials applied and of scattering them 
rapidly over the surface with an evenness unattainable by the 
dung-fork or shovel. 

Upon terminating here a list which might be greatly ex- 
tended, it may be said that these six implements alone have 
reduced the cost of the farm operations to which they apply 
more than fifty per cent. What improved machinery is to the 
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manufacturer, what reduced grades and steel rails are to trans- 
portation, what better processes are to the miner; increased 
knowledge and better implements are to the farmer. To 
ignore these renders profitable farming impossible, and agri- 
cultural bankruptey inevitable. 

It may be said in reply to such as ask if these agencies have 
improved materially the general farming of New England, that 
it is too early yet to expect full results, as they are but a part of 
the foundation support of a new agricultural structure, and, 
like all foundations, they are mostly below the surface and 
make little show. Yet, some parts of the superstructure be- 
ginning to rise upon them are as clearly in sight as the head 
lands which mark the New England coast or the mountains 
which guard its western border. 

For instances of this fact, compare the dairying of to-day 
with that of 1850, or even of 1875. Intelligent dairying is 
now an exact science, and managed under rules as precise as 
many which prevail in the laboratory. Indeed, a well con- 
ducted creamery is a laboratory. How largely, during the pe- 
riod under consideration, has been diffused a correct knowledge 
of the composition and offices of fertilizers and how generally is 
the farmer learning to supplement home supplies by the phos- 
phates, nitrates and potash salts of commerce! Compare the 
splendid specimens of Short Horn, Devon, Hereford, Jersey, 
and Dutch cattle, to be seen at any of the large autumnal fairs, 
with the unimproved descendants of the importations of two 
hundred and fifty years ago, and now known as native stock. 
Since the war, has been introduced the old South European 
system of preserving green fodder for winter use by burying it 
in the ground, and the French terms “Silo” and “ Ensilage” 
have been incorporated into our language without the change 
of a single letter. Very largely has brute power been substi- 
tuted for human, and the great truth partially adopted which 
was taught twenty years ago by that devoted apostle of agri- 
culture, the late ex-Alderman Mecchi, of Tip Tree Hall— 
“ Never use a man when you can use a horse, for a horse’s labor 
is cheaper and more reliable ; never use a horse when you can 
use a steam engine, for the engine can be kept at half the ex- 
pense and will last twice as long.” During the last thirty 
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years many New England farmers have experimentally found 
that stagnant water will enter drain tiles when properly laid, and 
that by its removal worthless swamps may be converted to fertile 
fields, greatly to the increase of their scanty acreage and the 
annual income of their farms. An agricultural literature has 
made its appearance more extensive and better by far than any 
which has preceded it. To this the volumes of Dr. Storer are 
a valuable contribution. The intelligent farmer can now lay 
aside as obsolete his copies of La Livre de la Ferme, Morton’s 
Cyclopedia, Stephen’s Book of the Farm, and other works of 
high excellence in their day, since better ones covering the 
same ground are now within his reach. Able agricultural pro- 
fessors have taken the chairs awaiting them. The new col- 
leges of agriculture and the mechanic arts bear upon their rolls 
the names of hundreds of students, a good proportion of whom 
have taken the agricultural courses of study of their respective 
institutions. During the last decade the depopulation of the 
agricultural towns has been arrested and the number showing 
lessening populations during that of 1860-70, has been reduced 
from eight hundred and eighty-nine to seven hundred and 
sixty-six. 

To show the decline and rally of population the following 
tables have been compiled from the United States Census 
returns : 


A TABLE SHOWING THE DEPOPULATION OF NEW ENGLAND Towns DuR- 
ING THE THREE DECADES, 1850-60, 1860-70, AND 1870-80 : 


1850-60. 
Whole No. of No. Losing Popu- Percentages 

STATES. Towns. lation. of Losing 

Towns. 
epee 872 145 89 
New Hampshire. .... 201 95 47 
ere 247 133 53 
Massachusetts .... --- 331 111 83 
Rhode Island.-... ---- 34 5 15 
Connecticut--.. . ---- 156 53 34 





1,341 542 37 av. 
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1860-70. 
Whole No. of No. Losing Popu- Percentages 
STATES. Towns. lation. of Losing 
Towns. 
i ra 580 319 55 
New Hampshire. -... 231 168 73 
Vermont.... _... -..- 248 148 59 
Massachusetts... .... 335 163 48 
Rhode Island ___. ___- 7 16 48 
Connecticut ..... ---- 167 ri) 45 
1,598 889 54 av. 
1870-80. 
MR es os suas we 528 280 538 
New Hampshire. --- -- 236 125 53 
Vermont... ..-. ---- 232 137 59 
Massachusetts.... . .. 340 136 40 
Rhode Island.___. .._- 36 9 25 
Connecticut. --. . ---- 167 79 47 
1,539 766 46 av. 


A TABLE SHOWING IN PARALLEL COLUMNS THE PERCENTAGES OF 
TOWNS LOSING IN POPULATION DURING THE LAST THREE DECADES: 


STATES. 1850-60. 1860-70. 1870-80. 
a oan Ss eemneae 39 55 538 
New Hampshire. .-..---.-- 47 73 53 
ee ee asian 59 59 
Massachusetts ......... ---- 83 48 40 
Rhode Island-_-.- -_.------- 15 43 25 
Connecticut ..........-.---- 34 45 47 


Facts like the above indicate an agricultural progress during 
the last thirty years as marked as it is cheering. It surpasses 
in amount all we shall find, if, taking the year 1850 as a start- 
ing point, we travel back tothe days of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
or, farther still to those of the crusades. 

The depopulation indicated by the above tables is indeed 
real, but very largely temporary. The back flow has already 
commenced, as these very clearly show. 

This decline of population may be attributed to several 
causes. The late war with the South was one. Emigration 
was another. A third may be found in a preference by many 
for other pursuits. The first was inevitable, but no longer 
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exists. The others were results of peor husbandry, and might 
have been avoided had the farmers possessed the exquisite 
enterprise and the requisite knowledge. What might have 
been may be. Banish poor farming from New England and 
agricultural prosperity will take its place just as surely as 
atmospheric air will fill a vacuum when the opportunity 
occurs. 

It is still claimed that the boys and girls upon the farms are 
forsaking the calling of their fathers. If this be so, as it doubt- 
less is to some extent, it argues enterprise on their part. Its 
only preventive is to make agriculture as attractive as other 
pursuits. To do this it must be made as profitable. Avoca- 
tions are attractive in proportion as they are remunerative. 
Men do business to make money. Success in farming comes 
from the good tillage of good-sized areas. A peanut stand may 
yield a man a frugal living, but it will not make him rich, 
although his margin of profit be large. The doggerel whine so 
often heard, 

‘* A little farm well tilled, 
A little wife well willed,” 
is a mean half heresy which may satisfy a narrow mind, cut an 
enterprising New England husbandman, worthy of his blood 
and of generous soul, wants a good-sized wife and a good-sized 
farm ; with fruitfulness within doors and fruitfulness without. 

There has often been a desire in the hearts of enterprising 
persons to perpetuate their families. Men are not jealous of 
their ancestors, nor of their descendants. The ambition is a 
natural one, and commendable. But humiliating as the fact 
may be, a family will not stand upon nothing, and the only 
lasting foundation upon which it can be sustained is landed 
estate. Experience has indubitably demonstrated the truth of 
this remark. Personal property from its very nature is in- 
secure and affords an unsafe basis. Land is the only one yet 
discovered which can be trusted. 

The most signal example, perhaps, of the continuance of 
families through many centuries, is to be found in the noble 
houses of England. Take from these their landed support and 
one-half of them would disappear in less than a century ; while 
eventually the other half would share their fate. We do not 
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applaud the English aristocracy. 1c began in robbery and has 
been continued upon unequal privileges. Yet, from the Nor- 
man invasion to the present day, it has been permanent. 

We do, however, admire that better nobility of which our 
own land affords numerous examples.* Allusion is to families 
existing in all the older parts of the country founded in early 
colonial days by immigrant ancestors who came into honest 
possession of landed estates, which have continued in the 
ownership of their descendants, and been tilled by fairly re- 
quited labor ever since. The owner of such an estate can say 
with justifiable pride, as his eye sweeps over his paternal acres, 
“These low grounds, formerly worthless, but now the best 
upon my farm, were drained and made productive by my 
father. From these upland fields, as docile now to the plow 
as the meadows, my grandfather removed the rocks and piled 
them in their division walls, every stone of which is a monu- 
ment to his industry. When my first Anglo-American ances- 
tor built by yonder brook his log cabin, the surface of this 
estate was covered by primeval forests. His stalwart arm, 
then his sole dependence, bared to the sun the ground we now 
stand upon. The little clearing gave him bread. Since en- 
larged it has supported his descendants. We have never been 
rich, but have always had enough and something to spare to 
neighbors less fortunate than ourselves. Little have we besides 
these acres. We have paid honest wages to those who have 
labored with and for us. This farm, that little school house at 
the cross roads, and the white spired church on yonder hill 
have made us what we are. It is our ambition to serve well 
God and our generation, and transmit to our children a better 
inheritance than we received from our ancestors.” Can one 
conceive of a higher nobility than one composed of such men. 
A nation made of such material would be invincible, “ and the 
gates of hell could not prevail against it.” Said the late head 
of an old Massachusetts family to a young man just starting in 
life, and asking his advice, “ Buy land and keep it.” 

*The writer of this paper can easily count a dozen farmers in Con- 
cord, N. H., who are now living upon farms which have been in their 


families ever since they were cleared from the forest by their first Con- 
cord ancestors, more than one hundred and fifty years ago. 
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Whenever the mass of New England farmers, rising to the 
level of their opportunities and availing themselves of the 
advantages which modern science and mechanical ingenuity 
are offering to them—as many of their number are already 
doing—shall pursue their business with the devotion given to 
other pursuits, agriculture will become fairly remunerative and 
the familiar lines of the Latin poet, 


‘¢O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, 
° Agricolas ! quibus ipsa procul discordibus armis, 
Fundit humo facilem victum justissima tellus,” 


will apply to them in a sense loftier far than any by him con- 
ceived.* 


* Since this article was written, the Boston Daily Advertiser of the 
9th of September inst., has published an able article headed ‘“‘An Agri- 
cultural Reaction,” a portion of which we quote: ‘‘A Vermont town 
clerk has just received a letter from an Iowa farmer, inquiring if farms 
may be bought in the official’s town. The western man intends to sell 
out and settle in Vermont, believing that he can thereby have a larger 
and surer income. . . . This authentic instance of a looking to 
New England for good agricultural results may fairly be taken asa 
token that the rush for the West is one day to be succeeded by a re- 
action. . . . . Recent observations in certain hill towns in western 
Massachusetts showed that the tide had turned. An appreciable 
degree of reoccupation where there had been deserted homesteads was 
noted. The worst, it was evident, had been faced. Land given over 
as scarcely worth cultivating was receiving more generous treatment.” 
JOSEPH B. WALKER. 
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ArticLte IL—THE ENGLISH BIBLE AND THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


THE two greatest treasures in the possession of any Christian 
nation are the Bible in the vernacular and the vernacular itself, 
Though it is true, as Archbishop Trench has stated,* “that a 
language is more and mightier in every way than any one of 
the works composed in it,” this advantage in favor of the lan- 
guage is reduced to a minimum if not indeed rendered doubtful, 
when we come to compare it with its expresssion in the Holy 
Scriptures. Of no nation of modern times is this assertion 
truer than of English-speaking peoples. Germany excepted, 
there is no civilized country where the Bible and the language 
alike have done more for the best interests of the population, 
and more in which the mutual relations of these two great 
educational and moral agencies have been closer and more 
marked. Among the English, as elsewhere, no sooner did 
Christianity enter and obtain a foothold than the necessity was 
felt of having the Word of God translated into the home- 
speech. It was so in the days of Ulfilas, Bishop of the Goths. 
As soon as his countrymen along the Black Sea became con- 
verts to Christianity, in the early part of the fourth century, 
it was their earnest desire to possess the Bible in their own 
tongue. To this work the learned and holy bishop was compe- 
tent and inclined. About 360, A. D., he completed the trans- 
lation of the New Testament from the original Greek and a 
portion of the Old Testament from the Septuagint version into 
the Moeso-Gothic. It was ina true sense about the first written 
example of a Germanic language. 

‘It was thus with the old Syriac, Latin, Armenian, and Slav- 
onic versions, all of them being prepared at the demand of the 
people, upon the introduction of Christianity. 1t was so in the 
case of the Old Saxon metrical version of the continental 
tribes—the Heliand of the ninth century, in which the un- 
known author, at the supposed request of Louis, the Pious, 
* Trench’s Study of Words, p. 29. 
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sought to paraphrase in verse the sacred work for the use of the 
people. This was prepared after that a rude form of Chris- 
tian faith had been brought to them by the agency of Charle- 
magne and his followers. 

Precisely thus the English Bible finds its historical origin on 
English soil just after Gregory of Rome sent forth Augustine, 
A. D. 597, to carry Christianity to Kent. Shortly before this, 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, by his marriage with Bertha, a Frauk- 
ish Christian queen, had become favorably disposed to the aew 
doctrine and worship, so that he received the Romish mission- 
aries with kindness, in the province of Canterbury. Intellectual 
and literary activity was at once awakened. Schools were 
established and worship observed. Among the books and 
treasures sent-to Canterbury by Gregory, the most valuable by 
far were two copies of the gospels in the Latin language, one 
of which is still in the library of Corpus Christi, Cambridge, 
and the other, in the Bodleian, Oxford. The people were now 
more than eager for the vernacular scriptures. The establish- 
ment of Christianity had made this need imperative, and it was 
on the basis of the Oxford copy of the Latin Gospels—the 
Vetus [talica—that the first copies of the Scriptures were pre- 
pared in the native language and circulated throughout the 
center and north of England. Hence, as early as the eighth 
century, A. D., Bede, of Durham, and Boniface, of Devon- 
shire, were engaged, respectively, in the further translation of 
the Bible and in preaching the gospel to the kindred tribes be- 
yond the sea. The contemporaneous history of the English 
Bible, and the English language may be said to have begun at 
this early period, and has so continued with but little deviation 
to the Westminster version of our day. It will be our pleasing 
purpose in the discussion before us to trace this progressive his- 
tory as it moves along the successive centuries, and thus to 
evince the large indebtedness of our English speech to our 
English Bible. 


I—ENGiisH VERSIONS AND TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


As to the exact date of the earliest translations of the Bible 
into English, tradition and history are so mingled that it is quite 
impossible to be accurate. As Bosworth suggests, the translators 
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and translations are alike a matter of doubt. It is, however, 
safe to say that leaving out of view the discursive work that 
was done by unknown scholars and copyists in the seventh 
century, a more specific work of translation began about the 
eighth century in the persons of Aldhelm, Guthlac, Egbert, and 
Bede. This was continued in the ninth and tenth centuries 
by Alfred and Aelfric. We learn authoritatively from Cuth- 
bert, a pupil of Bede’s, that his venerable teacher, who died in 
735, A. D., was closing his translation of St. John’s Gospel into 
English, as his life was ending. This, in all probability, was 
but the last of a series of gospel versions, inasmuch as we know 
that in the line of commentary work Bede gave special study 
to the four evangelists. In fact, other translations of the gos- 
pels may have existed before this. It is well authenticated, 
indeed, that in the early part of the same century (706) a trans- 
lation of the Gospels was made by Egbert, as also of the Psalms, 
by Aldhelm. In the two following centuries, Alfred, and 
Aelfrie, the Grammarian, carried on the same useful work. 
The illustrious king is supposed to have prepared a partial ver- 
sion of the Psalms and Gospels. Aelfrie, who died in 1006, 
completed the translation of the Heptateuch—the first seven 
books of the Bible, together witha portion of Job. He is thus 
mentioned by Morley “as the first man who translated into 
English prose any considerable portion of the Bible.”* In 
addition to this prose rendering, it is not to be forgotten that 
as far back as the middle of the seventh century the para- 
phrase of Caedmon gives us a metrical version of a large 
portion of the Christian scriptures, the poem, as now extant, 
containing substantial parts of Genesis, Exodus, Daniel and 
of The Life of Christ. 

Thus early was the Word of God vernacularized. As soon, 
in fact, as the English nation and church began their existence ; 
as soon as education entered and the English people started on 
their great work of evangelization, their bible was accessible 
in their own tongue. It at once began to exercise its influence 
in the native language in all those beneficent forms in which it 
is still at work. It is most suggestive to note that the two great 
agencies started historically together at the call of Christianity. 
* Morley’s English Writers, vol. i., part I. 
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Fragmentary and tentative as many of their first versions are, 
so that there is now extant of that time but little save the 
Gospels, Pentateuch, and Psalms, what does remain is all the 
more valuable and is quite enough to establish that connection 
of close dependence of which we are speaking. Imperfect as 
these translations are, there is no subsequent period in which 
the secular and the inspired are so intimately blended. With 
Bede and Aelfrie, English was eminently biblical. All the lead- 
ing authors of the time were holy men. Homilies, Christian 
biographies, and church histories were the staple form of prose 
production. Where actual bible translation was not done, they 
did the very next thing to it, in furnishing complete paraphrases 
of the Bible for the schools and the common people. In these 
first English times (449-1066) the language was in a marked 
degree the medium of scripture and scriptural ideas. “In the 
latent spirit of this,” writes Morley, “ will be found the soul of 
all that is Saxon in our literature. The Bible was the main 
book in the language and controlled the character of all other 
books.” * 

In what may be called the second or intermediate period of 
our language and our versions (1066-1550), attention should be 
called, as before, to the translations in metre. The most 
prominent of these is, Zhe Ormulum (1215), by Orm. It isa 
metrical paraphrase of those portions of the gospels arranged 
for the respective days of church service, and as the author 
states in various forms, is designed to secure practical religious 
ends. What is known as the Surtees Metrical Psalter, proba- 
bly, belongs to the early part of the fourteenth century. About 
1340, Richard Rolle de Hampole translated the Psalter and Job 
into Northumbrian English to give to those people the same 
privileges that the people of Kent had earlier received in prose 
versions. As to these prose versions, we notice a prose Psalter 
by William of Shoreham as early as 1327, prepared especially 
for the Englishmen of Kent. Of the English Bible of John 
of Trevisa, to which Caxton refers and which is placed at 1880, 
no reliable record is found. This tradition is perchance the 
origin of Sir Thomas More’s belief that the Bible was rendered 
complete into English long before the time of Wycliffe. 


*Morley’s English Writers, vol. i., part I., p. 299. 
VOL, XI. 18 
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The first translation of the entire Bible into English is that 
of Wiclif, assisted by Nicholas de Hereford. It was based on 
the Vulgate, and issued (N. T.) in 1380. As it was prepared 
nearly a century before the introduction of printing into Eng- 
land (1474) it was circulated in manuscript only, as the ver- 
sions preceding it had been, and was not finally committed to 
print till several centuries later (N. T. 1731, O. T. 1850). For 
about a century and a half, however, up to the time of the 
next and greater version (1525), it was the Bible of England 
and the basis of English. Its revision by Purvey in 1388 was 
a revision only, and made a good translation a better one, 
Connected, as Wiclif was, with the university of Oxford for 
nearly half a century, and versed, as he was, in the divinities, 
no one was better qualified to do that great initial work that 
was then needed, to embody the Scriptures permanently in the 
English tongue, and through them to open the way for the 
English Reformation. English education as well as Protestant 
English Christianity owes him a debt that can never be repaid. 
His work was philological and literary as well as biblical and 
moral.* Although in a council at Oxford, in 1408, it was 
decreed “that no man hereafter read any such book now 
lately composed in the time of John Wiclif or since,” this first 
great version could not be thus suppressed. The Lollards 
were persecuted and scattered but the Bible remained, and 
Foxe was able to write “that in 1520 great multitudes tasted 
and followed the sweetness of God’s Holy Word.”+ 

In 1525-32 appeared Tyndale’s Version, containing the New 
Testament with the Pentateuch and historical books of the 
Old Testament. As the first printed English translation it 
stands conspicuously superior to all that had preceded it. 
From the additional fact, that it was not based on the Vulgate 
as was Wiclif’s, but on the original text of the Hebrew and 
Greek, it was commended with increasing emphasis to the 
biblical student and reader. It is eminently natural, therefore, 
to hold with the great majority of Christian scholars that the 
history of our present English Bible practically begins with 


Tyndale’s. It has been accepted as the basis of all later ver- 


* See Dr. Storrs on Wiclif. 
+ Westcott’s History of the English Bible, pp. 17, 18, 20. 
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sions, and gathers in its preparation new interest from the cir- 
cumstance that Luther was at work at about the same period 
(1532-34) on that translation of the Scriptures into German 
which marks the settlement of standard German prose. The 
simplicity of Tyndale’s Bible is a sufficient confirmation of his 
prophecy, that the plough-boys of England would know more 
of the Word of God than the Pope himself did. Its plain, 
concise, and telling English is just what might have been 
expected from a man of his learning, character, and spirit. 
Versed as he was in the original tongues of the Bible, and 
thoroughly devoted to the needs of the common people of 
England, he succeeded alike in his fidelity to the ancient text 
and in preparing a version for the use of all classes of the 
country. He was especially careful to reject the “ink-horn 
phrases” of the schoolmen and the schools. His method is 
natural, facile, terse, and vigorous, and affords the best example 
extant of the precise status of the English tongue at that par- 
ticular stage of its historic development. It became substan- 
tially the basis of that later and still better version which for 
more than two centuries and a half has been accepted on all 
sides as the best prose specimen of standard English, while it 
is through this version that Tyndale’s translation becomes 
vitally connected with the Westminster Version of the present 
era. Following Tyndale in this intervening period between 
First and Modern English, are three or four versions simply 
needing mention. Coverdale’s translation (1535), from the 
Dutch (German), and Latin, completed what Tyndale had left 
incomplete at his death. It was, in a true sense, the first 
entire printed English Bible. 

Matthew’s or Roger’s Version (1537), was based on the two 
preceding, and revised by Taverner’s in 1539. It is supposed 
to have been the first version in English that was formally 
sanctioned by royal authority,—the first really authorized ver- 
sion. 

Cranmer’s or the Great Bible, (1539-40), was on to 1568 the 
accepted Bible of the English church, and especially notable as 
the version from which most of the Scriptures of the English 
Prayer-Book were taken. From this time, the preparation of 
English versions ceased for a while. Not only so, but new 
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animosity seemed to arise from royal and subordinate sources 
looking to the prohibition and permanent suspension of such 
endeavors. The accession of Edward VI. however, changed the 
condition of things; Bible work was resumed, so that at the 
close of the short reign of Bloody Mary, hostile as she was to 
the Protestant Scriptures, other versions were in preparation, 
and a new and wider era was opened both for the Bible and 
the language. In this Middle English Period, therefore, as in 
the First, the connection of these translations with the pro- 
gressive development of English speech is everywhere visible. 
In fine, the main work was either in Scripture itself or along 
the lines of scriptural teaching. Whatever the literary ex- 
pression of the language in prose and poetry may have been 
or whatever the separate study of the language on purely 
secular methods, the Word of God in English was the book by 
way of distinction and was engaging the best thought of the 


time.* 

In the Modern English Period (1550-188-), three or four 
new versions appear. 

The Genevan version (1557-60), was prepared by Protestant 
refugees in the city of Geneva. It was based on Tyndale’s 
translation, was far less costly and bulky than the Great Folio 
Bible, and in connection with the version that followed it, was 
the Bible of England for more than half a century. It is of 
special biblical interest in that it was the first translation using 
verses and notes, and of special philological interest as being 
the first in which the old black letter type was abandoned 
for the common Roman type of modern time. In this partie- 
ular, it clearly marks the introduction of the modern English 
Bible and modern Bible-English. It might be called the 
Bible of the Presbyterians, as most of the Genevan refugees 
from the Marian persecutions were of that order, and as the 
oceasion of its preparation was partly found in a_ protest 
against the extreme Anglicanism of Cranmer’s version pre- 


ceding it. It was notable for its homely diction and s0 


commended itself to the middle classes of the people as to 
hold its.ground far into the reign of James. 


* For specimens of the texts of these earlier versions, the reader may 
be referred to Mombert’s Hand-Book of English Versions. 
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The Bishop’s Bible of 1568 was made on the basis of Cran- 
mer’s and under the supervision of Archbishop Parker. 
Most of the scholars at work upon it were bishops of the 
English church. It is sometimes called “The Translation of 
the Church of England.” Whatever its merits, it never super- 
seded the Genevan version. It is supposed that its circulation 
was scarcely one-fourth that of its competitors, while it was 
largely due to the unseemly contest for supremacy between 
these two versions—the Presbyterian and the Anglican—that 
the preparation of the great version of 1611 was suggested and 
hastened. 

King James’ version (1607-11), may be said to have origin- 
ated in a conference at Hampton Court between the King and 
certain others, Presbyterians and Episcopalians—with reference 
to promoting ecclesiastical unity in the kingdom. It was sug- 
gested by Dr. Rainolds of Oxford that such a version be 
prepared, based on the Bishop’s Bible of 1568; it was thus 
connected, through Cranmer’s, Matthew’s, and Coverdale’s ver- 
sions, with that of Tyndale, so that it may be said to rest on 
that foundation. 

“We never thought,” said the translators, “that we should 
need to make a new translation, nor yet to make of a bad one 
a good or >; but to make a good one better, or, out of many 
good ones, one principal good one, not to be excepted against.”* 
Of this translation, little need be said. Though the Genevan 
version continued to be prized and used, this superior one 
soon succeeded in displacing it. Nearly all of those engaged 
in its preparation were university men, so that its scholarly 
character is of the first order, while its eminently English 
spirit has ever elicited the highest praise. As a version, it has 
had no superior in any language ; of its literary and linguistic 
merits, Protestants and Romanists, Christian and unchristian 
alike speak. 

The best example extant of Eliztbethan English, it is more 
than remarkable that through the inevitable changes of such a 
composite language as the English, it has held its linguistic 
place as no secular work of that date has held it, and in so far 
as its English is concerned, has no approximate rival. Mr. 

*Translator’s Preface, King James’ Version. 
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Froude is but one of millions as he speaks of “its peculiar 
genius and Saxon simplicity.”* 

“Who will say,” writes Faber (Dublin Review, 1853), that 
the marvelous English of the Protestant Bible is not one of 
the strongholds of heresy [Protestantism] in this country !” 
Romanists at the Reformation and since have been keen- 
sighted enough to see that the “heresy” of the Protestants is 
immediately imbedded in the English of the Protestant Bible. 
It is on this account that Pope Leo XIII. would close if he 
could, the evangelical schools and churches at Rome. It was 
in fact by reason of the increasing circulation of these Protest- 
ant Scriptures that Romish scholars deemed it necessary to pre- 
pare what is known as, the Rheims-Douay Version of 1582, 
“for the more speedy abolishing of a number of false and 
impious translations put forth by sundry sects.”+ It was not 
the Bible but the Bible in English that they desired to abolish. 

The latest revision of the Scriptures (N. T. 1881, O. T. 
1885) is based, as we know, on this Authorized Version of 1611, 
as this in turn looks back to Tyndale and back to Wiclif, so 
that it may be suffered to mark the highest result of scholar- 
ship and practical adaptation to popular needs. As to whether 
the English of this version is equal or superior to that of the 
preceding, is a question that may judiciously rest until the 
full revision has been longer before us. It is in point here to 
add, that even in this modern period the metrical renderings 
of Cedmon and Orm are continued in the paraphrases of 
Longfellow and of Coles. 

In our discussion of the relations of the English Bible to 
the English language we are now at a point, where, in the 
light of the brief survey already made of the various vernacular 
versions, we may state a fact of prime importance, that the 
historical development of the English Bible as a book has 
been from the beginning substantially parallel with that of the 
English language. “The history of our Bible,” as Dr. 
Westcott remarks, “is a type of the history of our church, and 
both histories have suffered the same fate.”{ So as to our Bible 


* Froude’s History of England, ITII., 84. 
+ Preface to Rhemish Text. 
t Preface to Westcott’s History of the English Bible. 
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and our speech. They have been historically correspondent. 
Yhey have “suffered the same fate,” prosperous and adverse, 
and this to such a marked degree that the record of the one is 
essentially embodied in that of the other. 

“Tt isa noteworthy cireumstance,’* writes Mr. Marsh, “in the 
history of the literature of Protestant countries, that in every 
one of them the creation or revival of a national literature has 
coincided with a translation of the Scriptures into the vernac- 
ular, which has been remarkable, both as an accurate repre- 
sentative of the original text and as an exhibition of the best 
power of expression possessed by the language of that stage of 
its development.” This closeness of progressive expansion is 
clearly seen in each of the three periods we have examined. 
Of the five or six most prominent authors of First English, 
nearly every one was more or less engaged in developing the 
language through its application to Scripture, while such a 
writer as Cynewulf, in his poem on Christ, verges as closely 
as possible on specific biblical paraphrase. The Saxon Bible 
was thus not only a church book for certain days and cere- 
monies, but was the book of the home, the school, and the 
shop, the people’s hand-book of their vernacular. 

So in the Middle English era on to the time of Elizabeth, 
Shoreham, Orm, and Hampole had done their initial work prior 
to Wiclif, who, with his manuscript Bible containing over 
ninety-five per cent. of native English, did more to maintain 
and diffuse the language in its purity than all other agencies 
combined. “It is a version,” says Shepherd, “ entitled to 
special consideration in a history that treats of the origin and 
formation of the English tongue.’’+ 

After the invention of printing and the work of Caxton, the 
golden age of English versions began with Tyndale and others, 
reaching the high-water mark just at the time when the Eng- 
lish language on its secular side was freeing itself from the 
fetters of the old inflectional system, and preparing for its great 
mission among the nations. The English Bible was there most 
opportunely to guide and measure that ever enlarging growth 
which it was assuming, and which, had it not been there, might 


* Marsh’s English Lang. and Lit., p. 344. 
+Shepherd’s History of the Eng. Lan., p. 84. 
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have become an Anglo-Latin dialect of the Romish church, 
or a confused compound of earlier and later English. So as to 
the modern period from the Genevan version to King James, 
when the work of bible translation seemed to rest conjointly 
with the establishment of the language substantially in its 
present standard forms. Whatever may be the differences of 
phraseology, idiom, and structure between what is known as 
Elizabethan English, and the English of to-day, it is conceded 
by all scholars that modern English as such began at that date, 
and was most purely expressed in the version of 1611. Not 
only did this version mark the highest point reached in the use 
of theological and religious English, but practically so in 
the use of common English. It expressed the sum total 
of those different elements of good that existed in the 
language as the result of its successive centuries of develop- 
ment, and added to them all the new element of Christian 
liberty. In the revision of the Scriptures now nearly com- 
pleted, there is seen but another confirmation of the fact—that 
the growth of the Bible as a book is coterminous with that of 
the language. Though during the intervening two hundred 
and seventy years (1611-1881) this historical parallelism has 
been at times interrupted, as in the days of the Stuarts, still the 
correspondence has not been altogether lost, but providentially 
or otherwise, there has been a harmony of procession here quite 
without precedent in any other sphere. In fine, the necessities 
of aspoken language in constant process of change, demand 
such occasional revisions in order to keep abreast of the secular 
growth of the vernacular and to guard it. Hence it is, that the 
Scriptures are a philological factor in a language as no merely 
literary production can possibly be. Hence it is, that the Eng- 
lish Bible in every new revision of it may be viewed as marking 
the limit up to which the language has come at the date of such 
revision. There is here, on the one hand, a convenient test of 
the purely philological progress of our language, and also a 
test of the success of those scholars who engage in the difficult 
and delicate work of scriptural revision. The language and 
the Bible act and react upon each other as great educational 
agents. Linguistically, they are the two great codperative fac- 
tors in modern progress. They cannot exist and act separately. 
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The English language is what it is, and will be what it will be 
mainly by reason of its vital relation to the English Scriptures. 

It is now in place to call attention to some of those special 
forms of indebtedness under which the English language 
rests to the English Bible. 

1. As to Diction and Vocabulary. What may be called the 
verbal purity of English, is founded on the vernacular bible as 
on nothing else. This is seen to be true in all the historical eras 
mentioned. It was so in the earliest days of the partial Saxon 
versions, when, for the very purpose of preserving the language 
from the corrupting influence of foreign tongues, the Scriptures 
were translated into it. It was this very object that Aelfric 
had in view when in the preparation of manuals for the schools 
he was especially careful to translate a portion of the Bible for 
daily use. In what are known as the Wicklif versions of Scrip- 
ture, we are told “that they exerted a decided influence in 
developing that particular dialect of English—the East-mid- 
land—which became the literary form of the language; that 
they tended to prepare the way for Chaucer, who was person- 
ally indebted to these translations for much of the wealth and 
beauty of his diction.”* When we come to the sixteenth cen- 
tury and to the practical completion of Bible versions in the 
seventeenth, this debt of our diction to our Bible is all the 
more striking. Elizabethan English, as a period of the lan- 
guage by itself, is enough to confirm this. It was right at the 
height and under the central influence of these versions that 
this form of English was developed. It was saturated with 
Bible teaching and spirit. Special emphasis is to be given to 
the fact that a distinctive religious diction was then established, 
from which no material departure has since been made. What- 
ever the changes in the strictly secular speech have been, this 
devotional phraseology then formed has remained substantially 
the same. 

When it is remembered that the version of King James, as 
that of Tyndale, has, as a mere fact of numerical estimate, over 
ninety-five per cent. of native words, and that, as the Bible, it 
has a circulation accorded to no work of merely human origin, 
some idea may be formed of the indebtedness of our vocabulary 
* Shepherd’s History of Eng. Lang., p. 85. 
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to this printed Word of God. Quite apart from that specially bib- 
lical phraseology which it has inwrought into the very heart 
i of our common speech, there are a thousand forms of general 
Hi influence which flow from it to purify the native tongue. The 
i surpernatural character of our Bible aside, the English element 
i) in it is the best specimen extant of plain, idiomatic and trench- 
| ant English. Merely as a book among books, it has gathered 
| up and embodied in its verbal forms more of the pith and 
HH marrow of the vernacular than any other book has done. Hence 
i it is, that there is no other channel through which a natural 
English diction is to be so fully and safely perpetuated. Elim- 
inate the Bible merely as a manual of verbal usage from the 
i books that guide and govern us, and we remove at once the 
i main safeguard of the purity and popularity of the language. 
H Irrespective of the specifically moral aspects of the question, 
there is here a strong philological argument for the preserva- 
tion of our Bible in its present position of authority among us. 
2. AstoStructure. George P. Marsh, in his admirable disser- 
tations on our language, seems never weary of calling the atten- 
| tion of the student to this point and insisting upon its great 
importance in any comprehensive study either of the Scriptures 
Hi or of the speech. After dwelling at length upon the grammat- 
ical framework of English, he devotes a separate chapter to the 

English Bible simply in its linguistic relations to the vernacular. 

The argument, of course, is, that the relation is such as to make 

the language a constant debtor. Here again, the progress of the 
language is coterminous with that of the versions of Scripture. 
In earliest English times under the old inflectional system, the 
structure was synthetic and inflexible. It was so both inside 
and outside of the Bible. In the transitional period under 
Wiclif and Tyndale, the inflections were breaking away, so that 
to whatever use the language was applied, there was greater pli- 
ancy of form and syntactical arrangement. There was a good 
degree of that flexibility belonging to a tongue analytic in its 
structure. When, in the time of King James, the inflectional sys- 
tem had wholly disappeared, the English Bible most decidedly of 
all books embodied and expressed that inéreasing freedom of 
adjustment which was the result of so great a linguistic change. 
The English of the Bible was now supple and elastic in a sense 
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unknown and impossible before. There was the utter absence 
of that rigidity which attends grammatical prescriptions. Bible 
English became, as Mr. White would say, “Grammarless Eng- 
lish,” in the sense that it was liberated from the bondage of form- 
alism and traditional statutes. There are two special elements 
of structure which our Bible have confirmed in our language. 
They are simplicity and strength. Each of these may be said 
to have existed in marked degree from the very beginning of 
Bible versions in the days of Egbert and Bede. If First Eng- 
lish is notable for anything of excellence, it is for the presence 
of clearness and vigor. Nothing in the line of connected 
human speech could be more direct and true than the original 
Saxon in which our ancestors wrote and into which they ren- 
dered the Scriptures from the Latin. The element of simplic- 
ity of structure may be said to be secured by the monosyllabic 
character of the earliest English. The verbal and syllabic 
brevity is noteworthy while the quality of strength is a neces- 
sary consequence of that old Teutonic vigor of spirit lying 
back of all external expression. Prominent, however, as these 
two phases of structure are in strictly secular English, they are 
still more marked in religious English, and, most of all, in the 
Bible versions. Bunyan and Baxter were more notable for 
these qualities than were such secular authors as Temple and 
Clarendon, but not so conspicuous for them as was King 
James’ version. No English philologist studying the lan- 
guage from the scientific side only can possibly account for 
its marvelous possession of these qualities at the present day. 
Had it not been for the conservative influence of these suc- 
cessive versions, English would have been far more complex 
than it is and, to that degree, less forcible. In answering the 
question, as to what has been the main safeguard of the lan- 
guage at these points, the impartial mind must turn to the Serip- 
tures in English. There is nothing inherent in the English 
speech fully to explain it. There is nothing inherent in the 
English people fully to account for it. No study of merely 
historical and philosophical phenomena will satisfy. These 
are but partial solutions. The great bulwark against ever in- 
creasing complexity from foreign influence has been the Bible, 
so that, at this day, more than fourteen centuries since the Saxons 
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landed in Britain, the speech maintains its substantial character 
and bids fair to do so in the future. It has lost little or noth- 
ing of value. This principle holds, to some extent, in the 
Bibles of all nations relative to their respective tongues. Most 
especially is this true of the Danes and Germans, but in no 
Hh case as marked asin the English. Macaulay asserts, that had not 
Hy! the English been victorious at Crecy and Agincourt, they would 
i! have become a dependency of France. Had it not been for 
Hl | the English Bible, the simplicity and strength of our speech 
| would have been excessively corrupted by foreign agencies, 
if not indeed, obliged to yield entirely to such agencies. 

3. As to Spirit. There is an inner life within every lan- 
guage characteristic and active in proportion to the excellence 
of the language. This in English is potent and pervasive and 
is mainly of biblical origin. Says a modern author in speaking 
of the English Bible: “This for four hundred years has given 
the language, words, phrases, sentiments, figures and eloquence 
to all classes. It has been the source of the motives, acts, liter- 
ature, and studies. It has filled the memory, stirred the feel- 
ings, and roused the ideas which are ruling the world.”* Mr. 
Brookes, in his “Theology of the English Poets,” has called 
attention to that distinctively moral element in our language 
which every deserving mind must have somewhat noticed. 
Its main source has been the English Scriptures pervading in 
their spirit every phase of English intellectual life. Writers 
have called attention to the ethies of our language and have 
done rightly in referring it mainly to the same source. We 
speak of the genius of our speech as Teutonic and Saxon. More 
than this, it is ethical and sober. It is not surprising that even 
so partial a critic of English as Mr. Taine is obliged to digress 
at frequent intervals along the line of his narrative to note this 
significant fact as to the scriptural spirit of our language. “I 
have before me,” he says, “ one of those old square folios [Tyn- 
dale.] Hence have sprung much of the English language and half 
of the English manners. To this day, the country is biblical. It 
was these big books which transformed Shakespeare’s England. 
Never has a people been so deeply imbued by a foreign book ; 
has let it penetrate so far into its manners and writings, its 
* Education, May-June, 1882. 
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imaginations and its language.”* This is a testimony from the 
side of French materialism as to the relation of the English 
Bible to the inner spirit of our language and nothing more 
could be desired. This influence is ingrained. It has so be- 
come a part of our vernacular that no line of demarcation 
can be safely drawn between the secular and the scriptural. 
Enough has been said to show that the historical development 
of English speech has run parallel to that of our English Bible, 
that the language in its vocabulary, structure, and spirit is what 
it is in purity, simplicity, strength, and ethical character mainly 
because of its biblical basis and elements. Whatever our debt 
may be to our standard English writers or to the English Prayer- 
book of early Elizabethan days, our greatest indebtedness is to 
that long succession of English versions of God’s Word which 
began with Bede and ends in Victorian days. We read in our 
studies as to the origin of language that some have traced it to 
the gods, regarding it as a divine gift or continuous miracle. 
The Brahmins so conceived it. Plato viewed it as inspired 
from above. At the other extreme, we are told that language is 
purely material and earthly ; that it hasno higher source than 
in the imitation of the cries of animals. Between these two 
extremes of superstition and infidelity, there lies the safeguard 
of language-origin in the divine-human element. It is the 
gift of God for man’s development and use—a divine ability to 
be humanly applied. There is a spiritual element in all speech, 
rising in its expression, as man rises in the scale of moral being. 
It is one of the factors in Max Miiller’s large influence in mod- 
ern philology that he has seen fit to assume this high ground. 
He goes so far as to say that the science of language is due to 
Christianity and that its most valuable materials in every age 
have been the translations of the Scriptures. It is at this point 
that the subject before us assumes new interest. Whatever the 
supernatural or spiritual element in any speech may be, it finds 
its best expression in the sacred books of that language. What- 
ever this element in English may be, its home is the English 
Bible, from which as a spiritual centre issue those influences 
which are to hold the language loyally to its high origin 
and to be a constant protest against undue secularization. 
* Taine’s Eng. Literature, p. 176. 
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The attitude of modern English philology to the Bibie as an 
English-Language book must in all justice be a deferential one. 
The effort to reduce such a speech to a purely physiological 
basis so as to make its study merely that of the vocal organs, is 
as unscientific as it is immoral. In the face of the history of 
our Bible and our tongue, such a procedure must be condemned. 
Essential factors cannot thus be omitted. It has been the 
pleasant duty of such English scholars as Miiller, Bosworth, 
Angus, and Marsh to emphasize this inter-dependence. It is a 
matter of no small moment that while in many of the schools 
of modern Europe, the current philosophy of materialism has 
succeeded in controlling the study of language, English phi- 
lology is still studied by the great body of English scholars as 
biblical and ethical in its groundwork. 

From this fruitful topic, as discussed, two or three sugges- 
tions of interest arise : 

1. English and American literature, as they stand related to 
the English Bible, may justly be expected to be biblical in 
basis and spirit. The student who for the first time approaches 
these literatures, should approach them with such an expecta- 
tion. Such an element is to be sought as naturally in Eng- 
lish letters as its absence is to be anticipated in French and 
Spanish letters. English literature is written in a language 
saturated with Bible terms, Bible ideas and sentiments, and 
must partake of such characteristics. Nor are we to be dis- 
appointed. Despite the immoral excesses of the Restoration 
Period, and the skeptical teachings of later times, the underly- 
ing tone has been evangelic and healthful. No school of 
merely literary criticism, at the present day, can rationally 
ignore this element. Though we are told that literature 
“should teach nothing and believe in nothing,’* this book of 
books has been so impressed upon the national speech, and life, 
that when our writers have written they have voluntarily, or per- 
force, tanght something and believed in something distinctively 
germane to morality. It is true that the language of our Bible 
is not meant to be, and is not the strictly literary language of 
English. It is asacred dialect, covering an area of its own. 
Nevertheless, its literary influence is a potent one, so that no 
* Shakespeariana, Feb., 1885. 
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writer, from Bacon to Carlyle, has failed to feel the force and 
restraint of it. The best of our authors have been the first to 
acknowledge and utilize it. It is only in the face of history, 
and with the same promise of failure, that some of our existing 
schools of letters are aiming to ignore it. He who now writes 
on “ Literature and Dogma,” must also write on—God and The 
Bible. They must be conjointly viewed by the English critic. 

In a former article (Pres. Fev., July, 81) we have shown the 
presence of this scriptural element in our earliest literature, 
from Bede to Bacon. “Shakespeare and the Bible,” said Dr. 
Sharp, “have made me Archbishop of York.”* Who can 
compute the influence of the English Bible of Elizabethan 
times upon England’s greatest dramatist! A recent writer— 
in the nineteenth century—has written ably on the Bible and 
Elizabethan poets. In Shakespeare, most of all, is this influ- 
ence visible. “He treats the Scriptures,” says the writer, 
“as if they belonged to him. He is steeped in the language 
and spirit of the Bible.”+ AIl students of English are familiar 
with the results reached in this direction by Bishop Words- 
worth, in his suggestive volume, Shakespeare and The Bible, 
where the contents of a separate treatise are required to con- 
tain the large variety of references which the illustrious poet 
makes to the English Bible. Dr. Wordsworth writes, of “ more 
than five hundred and fifty biblical allusions, and not one of 
his thirty-seven plays is without a scriptural reference.” It is, 
indeed, difficult to explain, in the light of such facts, how the 
poet’s religious beliefs could have been any other than evan- 
gelical. A recent article (Pres. Rev., July, ’84) on the Re- 
ligious Beliefs of Shakespeare fully substantiates this view. 
The dramatist’s writings, containing as they do, eighty-five per 
cent. of English words, are a striking testimony to the influ- 
ence of the Elizabethan versions. So, to a marked degree, 
this biblical bias of English authorship is noticeable all along 
the line of development, in prose and poetry; in fiction and 
journalism ; in song and satire, there is this same pervading 
presence of the “big book” to which the cynical Frenchman 
refers. That vast body of distinctively religious literature 

* Education, May, June, 1882. 
+ Quoted in Shakespeariana, Feb., 1885. 
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which is found in English in the form of sacred poetry and of 
moral and devotional treatises, is based directly on the English 
Bible, while in the broader domain of secular letters, from 
Spenser to Tennyson, English literary art has been purified and 
sweetened by the same holy influence. 

2. The Common Speech of England and America may justly 
be expected to be of a comparatively high ethical and verbal 
order, to be pure and vigorous in proportion to the circulation 
of the Scriptures among the masses. There may be said to ex- 
ist in these countries three distinct forms of the language, the 
biblical or religious, the literary and professional, and the popu- 
lar. Inthe conjoint action of these forms, the literary will re- 
fine the popular just to the degree in which the standard 
authors become current and influential. Ina still higher sense, 
it is the function and natural effect of the biblical to refine and 
strengthen popular English, and this it will do to the degree 
in which it has currency and acceptance. As Mr. Marsh has 
stated: “We have had from the very dawn of our literature 
a sacred and a profane dialect ; the one native, idiomatic, and 
permanent ; the other, composite, irregular, and conventional,’* 
to which, it may be added, that from the very beginning this 
sacred dialect has been more and more modifying the secular 
dialect, the folk speech, until among the middle classes of Eng- 
lish-speaking countries its force is widely and deeply felt. No 
nation, Germany excepted, has felt such an uplifting influence 
more pervasively. It is a matter of no small moment and sur- 
prise that despite the large number of influences making 
directly toward the corruption of the common speech, popular 
English is as good as it is. Were it not for the counter agency 
of the lower forms of American and English journalism, it 
would be far better than it now is. Next to the influence of 
the English Bible on colloquial and industrial diction is that of 
the press. There is danger at times, lest the latter supersede 
the former. A more distinctive ethical element in modern 
journalism would be a blessing to the language, as well as to 
the morals of the people. The English of the Bible is not 
strictly the popular English of the shop and market and street, 
still its effect upon such uses of the language is so vital and 

* History of English Language. 
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constant as to make it incumbent on every lover of the ver- 
nacular to bring the Bible to bear upon it in all its phases and 
functions. English philological societies could do no better 
work in behalf of the native tongue, in its general use, than to 
encourage the efforts of English Bible societies to scatter the 
Scriptures broadcast over the land. In America, especially, 
where by excessive immigration the Bibles of various languages 
are brought to counteract in a measure the influence of the 
English Bible, it is especially important that the Word of God 
in the vernacular should find a place in every household. If 
this be so, no serious alarm need be felt as to the purity and 
perpetuity i the common speech. The “profane dialect ” 
would |} .come seripturalized. 

8. The Protestant pulpit of England and America may just- 
ly be expected to present an exceptionally high type of English 
speech and style. It is with this “big book,” and with this 
“good book” that the clergy have specially to do in the secret 
meditations of the study and in the public administration of 
religion. By daily contact with it as a book, they would 
naturally become imbued with its teachings and spirit so as to 
avoid “big swelling words” in their preference for “ great 
plainness of speech.” In a sense applicable to no other class of 
men their professional and daily language should be conspicu- 
ously clean and clear, and cogent, because steeped in Bible in- 
fluences. They may thus be presumed to be an accepted 
standard in the use of the vernacular to all other professions, 
and to the public to whom they minister. Certainly, no body 
of men are in a more favorable and responsible position rela- 
tive to the use of their native tongue. Through the medium 
of their academic, collegiate, and theological training they have 
learned the distinctively literary use of English. By their 
official and personal relations to the public, they must perforce 
learn the language of every day life, while, in addition to all this, 
they enjoy the peculiar advantages arising from the ministry 
of that Word, whose sacred dialect becomes their common 
speech. The clerical profession, as any other technical pro- 
fession—legal or medical—has a special vocabulary of its own, 
with this remarkable anomaly, however, that the Bible as the 
basis of that vocabulary has a larger element of idiomatic 
VOL, XI. 19 
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language in it, and a more pronounced native character than 
the popular speech itself. Such a fact must be telling in its 
influence. 

Nor is it aside from the truth to assert, that our Protestant 
English pulpit has, in the main, illustrated and is illustrating 
such an order of English. The list of English preachers from 
old Hugh Latimer on to Jeremy Taylor and Smith and Henry, 
and Robert Hall, and on to such American names as Mason, 
Nott, Summerfield, and Edwards would substantiate such an 
assertion. Itis gratifying, both in a professional and philologi- 
eal point of view, to note that no better English is spoken or 
written at the present day than that in use by the educated 
clergy of England and America. In accounting for this result 
the English Bible may be assigned the first place. So potent, 
indeed, is this influence, that many an illiterate evangelist, with 
whom the only text-book is the Bible, has by the sheer educa- 
tion of the Bible itself as a book developed a plain, terse and 
copious vocabulary. 

In every course of theological, literary, and linguistic study, 
as in every discussion of the popular speech, there should be 
included a thorough study of the Christian Scriptures in their 
manifold influence on the vernacular. The Bible is the book of 
all books. 

The English Bible is the book of all English books. What- 
ever may be true of merely technical terms, the vernacular of 
the English peoples is the language whose best expression is 
found in the English Bible versions. The best elements of 
our literary and our daily diction are from this sacred source, 
and here, as nowhere else, lie the solid basis and the best 
guarantee of the permanence of historical English. 

It is mainly by reason of the influence of this English Bible 
that the language which we love has become the accepted lan- 
guage, the world over, of modern progress, of Protestant Chris- 
tianity, and of the rights of man. 


T. W. Hunt. 
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Industrial Education. 


Articte III.—INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


THE idea of industrial education comes strangely enough 
from a semi-barbarous nation. Russia started in a scientific 
manner to attend to the development of her internal resources 
by sending commissioners to study the systems of technological 
education of Western Europe. These men searched Europe 
for ideas. These ideas they carried to Russia, and in Russia 
one sees all European technological education epitomized. The 
whole plan of the new education in Russia may be seen in the 
two schools of technology at Moscow and St. Petersburg. 

At Moscow, for the first three years of thirty-two weeks 
each, the boys are in school fifty-five hours a week. Of these 
fifty-five hours they spend during the first three years fourteen 
hours, and during the second three years ten and one-half hours 
ina workshop. They see good work done by skilled mechanics, 
and they are taught to do good work themselves. The same is 
true to a great extent at St. Petersburg. In Chemnitz, a Saxon 
town of ninety thousand inhabitants, technical education is 
conducted partly by the state and partly by corporations. The 
Royal Foremen school there proposes to give to future millers, 
dyers, tanners, and to young men who propose to become fore- 
men or managers in weaving and spinning mills, or in machine 
building establishments, the opportunity of obtaining the theo- 
retical knowledge for their future career. 

At the Royal Building school in Dresden, which has a two 
years’ course, those who can only learn the essentials of build- 
ing receive a good training and become expert and intelligent 
carpenters. France takes the lead in attempting to provide 
some substitute for the almost extinct apprenticeship system. 
The first trade schools in France were established in 1872 and 
1873. Since then they have had many imitators. In 1885, 
out of one hundred and seventy-four primary schools in the 
city of Paris, ninety-five were provided with workshops. In 
France, Belgium, Austria, Holland, Sweden, and Finland, the 
workshop is a part of the school building. The International 
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Congress on Commercial and Technological education, recently 
held at Bordeaux, unanimously agreed that it was desirable that 
manual work should be rendered obligatory in primary schools 
of all grades. The Royal Commission on Education of Eng. 
land has issued recently a circular to school managers asking: 
“Would you commend the introduction into your school of 
practical instruction in any of the industries of the district, 
or in the use of tools for working in wood or iron, or for girls 
in the domestic duties of home ?”’ 

The facts above mentioned have been cited to show roughly 
that the idea of industrial training has been very rapidly assum- 
ing shape in the minds of European educators. The economic 
situation in our own country is so different from that of Europe 
that of course the question here must be considered irrespective 
of what has been done elsewhere. 

Industrial labor presents a problem which is at present in- 
soluble, i. e., industrial education is yet in its infancy; it has 
had time to develop none but the most meagre results. Years 
must elapse before definite figures as regards actual results can 
be produced to an extent sufficiently large to possess statis- 
tical value. It is, however, possible to comprehend pretty 
clearly the present drift of things. For purposes of conven- 
ience industrial schools will be divided into four classes, 
First, the schools of applied science and technology ; second, 
the so-called trade schools; third, manual training schools; 
fourth, public schools into the regular curriculum, of which 
manual training has been incorporated. 

With the schools of applied science and technology it is not 
proposed to deal at length. Their object is to investigate the 
material resources of the country. They fit for professions, 
engineers, architects, geologists, chemists, metallurgists, and 
specialists of various other types. 

To the so-called trade schools only so much mention will be 
given as will show that they have not been overlooked. A 
trade school, according to General Walker, is a school whose 
object it is to train actual workers in industry for what it is pre- 
sumed will be their own individual work in life. Schools in 
France, Holland, and Switzerland, pursue this method. But, 
accepting the definition as above given, there is, so far as I 
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have been able to discover, in the United States no example of 
a trade school which is supported at state expense. The only 
schools of any kind, supported by private endowment or other- 
wise, which set out to teach trades, are certain evening schools 
in New York City. Of course this statement must be qualified 
by omitting under it law, medical, engineering, and normal 
schools. These are supported by the state in numerous cases. 
There must be omitted also West Point, Annapolis, and the 
Agricultural schools, many of which, like that at Manhattan, 
Kansas, have an extended course of manual training. The 
Worcester Free School has received more or less aid from the 
state. The question of supporting at public expense a trade 
school ought not to be a difficult one for American education- 
ists to solve. Such a school would be perfectly contrary to the 
genius of American institutions. The state’s duty is to teach 
only such branches of knowledge as will promote public wel- 
fare. It has never been demonstrated that the education of 
children for especial trades will beneficially affect the majority 
of tax-payers. Taxes are not yet low enough to justify the 
state in calling upon Peter to aid in educating Paul’s children 
for a special trade. 

A trade school supported by private endowment is more 
defensible ; but it is questionable if the time has yet come for 
itin America. In the large cities of Europe the choice of the 
young must be curtailed. Space is limited. Population is 
dense. This situation, however lamentable, must be accepted. 
It is the part of wisdom to prepare the children of many for- 
eign countries for the work which they will, by necessity, be 
called upon to perform. But the situation in this country is 
so different that any argument in support of trade schools, 
deduced from their apparent success in France, must be falla- 
cious. A trade school, pure and simple, even supported by pri- 
vate endowment, is in the United States an experiment the 
wisdom of which is problematical for three reasons. 

There is reason in the complaint of skilled laborers that 
their wages will be reduced by the increase, due to trade schools, 
of the number of workers in especial trades. It is claimed, and 
with some show of justice, that men who have had education in 
their trade given them should not be placed upon an equality 
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with men who by their own toil have obtained that education 
for themselves. In the one case the ability possessed by the 
trade worker represents effort and self-denial on the part of 
some one else. In the other case whatever power the man 
has, has been paid for by his own individual exertion. 

Again, it is questionable whether men who are educated by 
private endowment are as good a class of workers as are the 
men who have paid for what they have obtained. The situa- 
tion is very analogous to that suggested by the private endow- 
ment of theological and legal schools. There can be little 
doubt that certain law and divinity schools graduate men who 
are not fit for the work lawyers and clergymen should do, 
So with trade schools, the fact that education for a trade can be 
had for nothing tends to attract men who are not fitted for 
skilled laborers, and who would not attempt to enter the ranks 
of skilled labor if it cost them any thing to do so. They do it 
because it is the easiest thing to do, not because it is the best. 

Finally, economists tell us that, at a given stage of the arts, 
natural laws tend to establish in a country’s industrial situation 
an equilibrium as regards the pursuits of men. Just so many 
individuals can for instance make hats, so many can make 
shoes. If now trade schools augment each year the number of 
hat makers or of shoe makers, an artificial, arbitrary factor has 
been introduced into the industrial situation, a factor which is 
regulated by men’s whims rather than by economic laws. The 
effect will be to disturb a natural equilibrium and to substitute 
a second equilibrium which is unnatural, and hence a source of 
pain to a portion of the world’s population. 

Of the manual training schools, the best example is 
furnished by the Workingman’s School of New York City, 
established in 1879. It is conducted under the auspices 
of the United Relief Workers of the Society for Ethical 
Culture. This is a private charity. In its curriculum it 
covers the years covered by an ordinary grammar school. 
The course is eight years. Manual education begins in the 
first year with the children of seven years of age. They work 
first on clay and the exercises are very simple. Small pieces 
of clay are cut out into geometrical forms. Upon the surfaces of 
the pieces are carved other geometrical forms. Thus are 
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learned concretely many fundamental principles of geometry. 
For the first two years clay work occupies two hours a week. 
Then the child takes up pasteboard and constructs and analyzes 
and studies the properties of solids. After this he takes hold of 
wood. The chisel and saw are employed in the production of 
geometric forms, to ascertain the mathematical truths which 
those forms illustrate. The scholars learn the use of the lathe. 
Later they are taught the properties of iron, how to make vari- 
ous things of metal. These exercises represent only the 
mechanical side of manual education. The artistic is cultivated 
simultaneously by freehand drawing, and modeling in clay. 
All this goes on side by side with the regular studies of the 
common school system. Natural history is taught, beginning 
with objects with which children are most familiar and ending 
in a systematic course of laboratory instruction. The girls are 
taught to cut and sew, to cook, and to design. Elementary 
instruction is given to both sexes in regard to duties con- 
nected with physical, intellectual, and emotional life. This 
school receives quite extended and favorable mention in the 
report of the Royal Commissioners of England on Technical 
instruction, although the commissioners expressly state in clos- 
ing: “The benefits of this bold and enlightened movement 
can not be measured yet. Out of it may come suggestions by 
which the public school systems may be vastly improved in the 
direction of training more efficiently the youth of the country 
for any and all industrial pursuits.” 

The Manual Training School at St. Louis differs from the 
one just mentioned in that it aims to provide a course of man- 
ual instruction which occupies to the New York school very 
much the same positicn that the New England High School 
curriculum does to that of the Grammar School. Its object is 
instruction in mathematics, drawing, and the English branches 
of a High School course, and instruction and practice in the 
use of tools. The tool instruction includes carpentry, wood- 
turning, pattern-making, iron-clipping and filing, forge-work, 
brazing and soldering, the use of machine shop tools, and 
such other instruction of a similar character as may be deemed 
advisable from time to time. The course is three years. The 
school is supported by private endowment. 
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The requirements for admission are a knowledge of arith- 
metic, common school geography, spelling, penmanship and 
English composition. There are five parallel courses. Three 
are wholly intellectual and two are both intellectual! and man- 
ual. Of the last two one isa course in penmanship, free- 
hand and mechanical drawing, and the other a course of tool 
instruction, as previously mentioned. Each pupil has daily one 
hour of drawing and two hours of shop practice. All the shop 
work is disciplinary. Special trades are not taught nor are 
articles manufactured for sale. The only thing to be put upon 
the market seems to be the boy. The primary object of this 
school, then, is the acquirement of skill in the use of tools and 
materials. Without teaching any one trade it teaches the 
mechanical principles of all trades. 

Having now described two typical manual training schools, 
various questions as regards the effectiveness of the system 
may be discussed. 

Let us go back some distance and note a few of the changes 
which years have made in the industrial situation. It will per- 
haps become apparent that new conditions must be met by 
new methods. A century, or even a half century ago, a lad’s 
physical and intellectual education were much more closely 
allied than they are to-day. A boy went to school for a por- 
tion of the year, and the rest of the time he worked with his 
hands about his father’s house and on his father’s farm. He 
did not form one set of habits to the exclusion of another set. 
His education was comparatively symmetrical. Population 
was scattered and the large cities few; the system of 
apprenticeship was in vogue. The lad’s master taught him all 
parts of his trade. He was in a measure responsible for his 
pupil’s education. It was a time when men made things with 
their hands. The watchmaker and the carpenter toiled over 
their work. They did it all themselves, and each man’s work 
when it was done exemplified his own individuality. It was a 
part of him. With the years came facilitated transportation 
and the crowding together of many people upon small space. 
Greater demand led to greater supply. This necessitated the 
introduction of new machinery and division of labor. Handi- 
craft and the apprenticeship system have become well nigh ex- 
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tinct. The lad who endeavors to learn a trade in a shop is 
taught to do one thing only; he is kept at that. The question 
has become, not how can the apprentice learn most from his 
master and do most for himself, but how can the employee 
earn most for his employer. The industrial situation has un- 
dergone almost a revolution and the present tendency is to 
make men machines. Tocombat this altered condition of things 
the manual training school was created. 

Probably the most satisfactory method of action will be to 
select the New York school as a typical one, and examine some 
of the claims of its advocates. A good many advantages 
claimed for it must, I think, be fanciful, others sentimental 
and impractical. But the central idea, upon which institutions 
of its character rest, must stand unchallenged—that as economic 
conditions change so must educational preparations for indus- 
trial life be changed. 

The salient feature in this school is what the director calls 
“ the creative method.” By this he would have us understand 
not that education be made subservient to industrial success, 
but that the acquisition of industrial skill shall be a means of 
promoting the general welfare of the pupil. That is, by foster- 
ing industrial skill to fit the pupil for industrial pursuits in 
later life. There are three lines of argument by which this 
creative method is supported : 

First, it is claimed that the intellect is trained in the follow- 
ing ways. Bya study of geometry the pupil’s conception of 
certain fundamental geometrical relations is made more dis- 
tinct and clear. By fostering a more intimate relation between 
technical work and drawing, pupils will be given a clearer un- 
derstanding of the elementary facts of mechanics. The techni- 
eal work will be a gymnastic of the eye and hand, the preferred 
messengers for carrying out the intention of the mind. 

Secondly, it is maintained that the taste is developed and re- 
fined. The production of beautiful things will tend to heighten 
an appreciation of what is beautiful. The work done is thus a 
means of cultivating a sense of beauty and harmony. 

Thirdly, it is insisted that the formation of character is aided. 
By making an article absolutely accurate and perfect a true 
idea of accuracy and perfection is attained. The things made 
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have no value other than that which lies in the fact that they 
are perfectly executed. 

It does not appear clear that the claim that the taste is re- 
fined by industrial training amounts to much. Do not our 
mechanics need an appreciation of the useful rather than of the 
beautiful? The questions which most of the pupils in our in- 
dustrial schools will be called upon to meet are questions of 
hard facts, dollarsand cents. A keen appreciation of harmony, 
and a sense of the beautiful are very good things if opportuni- 
ties for cultivating them present themselves, but the point is 
that they are not of supreme importance to men who must 
live upon the product of their industry. 

The third claim, that the creative method aids in forming 
the character, rests also upon questionable grounds. It has 
never been proved that education, mechanical or intellectual, 
necessarily affects the conscience. Manual training is no safe- 
guard against vice. There is no necessary connection between 
the education of the brain and hand, and that of the conscience. 
It may, of course, happen in some cases that men’s characters 
are strengthened by education purely mechanical, or intellec- 
tual, but there are many cases in which no such good result 
ensues. The view held by some enthusiasts, that industrial 
education affects the character beneficially, ought not to re- 
main unchallenged. 

Of course, the claim that advantage results from the intrinsic 
virtue in abstract accuracy and perfection must be regarded as 
a merit of the ordinary public school system quite as much as 
of that of the industrial school. A lesson in arithmetic per- 
fectly learned, an English sentence, expressed, spelled, and 
punctuated with absolute accuracy, can be held up as stand- 
ards of perfection quite us truly as can a design in wood or clay, 
drawn and executed with precision. 

It must appear that the chief strength of the Manual Training 
School lies in its central idea: that it endeavors to impart such 
general industrial skill to a lad as will aid him in the life which 
he will be likely to lead. A great deal of education is wrong 
because it is misdirected. It seems often to be considered that 
lads should be taught in school things which they will not be 
likely to learn in later life. The very opposite statement is the 
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truer one. Is not, therefore, the idea of making the pupil a 
thorough master of fundamental, geometrical and mechanical 
principles, of teaching him, clearly and simply, drawing and 
mechanical work, of encouraging in him a respect for the 
dignity of labor, in short, of imparting to him power on which 
he may draw in the future, material with which he may build 
in the future—is not all this an idea of eminent wisdom ? 

One of the results of the present system of education is a 
feeling that the material world is gross, that soiled hands are a 
reproach, that labor issordid. Boys are educated away from their 
work. The result is that there are bookkeepers, clerks, copyists 
in inordinate numbers, but always a demand for skilled labor. 
Any one who has ever visited one of our so-called New Eng- 
land school “ exhibitions,” where is shown the handiwork of 
the boys and girls, must have been struck with the number of 
useless things which appear. The main idea seems to be to do 
only such work as is of a delicate, gentle nature. Anything 
which requires a perspiring forehead, soiled hands or clothing, 
seems to be carefully eschewed. For the prevalence of such a 
false notion the public school system must be held in a measure 
responsible, because it has until very recently made its educa- 
tion unsymmetrical. It has developed one set of habits to the 
exclusion of others. It has aimed to develop only the intel- 
lectual side of the character. The value of the manual train- 
ing school as a counteracting influence to this harmful tendency 
should be given careful consideration. There is some truth 
also in the claim that a youth’s sphere of occupation will be 
widened by industrial training for the simple reason that his 
equipment is just so much greater. Hence his chance of 
material success is likely to be increased. 

But however successful the experiment of manual training 
may prove in an institution supported by private endowment, 
the question of incorporating it into the public school is one of 
a very different nature. Very grave difficulties present them- 
selves, : 

To enumerate all the experiments attempted would be im- 
possible. It may be well for present purposes to examine the 
operations which have been conducted in Boston, New Haven, 
and Baltimore, as representative cities. There isa manual train- 
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ing schoolin New Haven. Boys selected from the public schools 
of the city are given two hours a week, each, of carpentering 
in classes of about twenty. A room, roughly speaking, seventy 
feet by thirty, has been fitted up with about thirty carpenters’ 
benches. The sessions are from ten until twelve in the morning, 
and from two until four in the afternoon. The exercises are 
designed apparently to give the boys a knowledge of the ele- 
ments of carpentering. With regard to the result of the ex- 
periment the director of the school could not give much tangi- 
ble information. The superintendent of schools, however, 
stated that he was greatly encouraged by the effect on individual 
boys. The superintendent of schools of Boston, in his report 
dated March, 1885, says that two hundred boys, from different 
grammar schools, have been under instruction in carpentry two 
hours a week since September, 1884. He declares that the boys 
are enthusiastic in their work, and that he believes that the ex- 
periment has gone far enough to prove that work of this kind ean 
be joined to the ordinary grammar school work with good effect. 
Moreover, he says that the manual training practicable in school 
rooms seems to be limited to the kind of work which can be 
done at a bench with hand tools, and, while he is more than 
gratified with the progress thus far made, he deems it important 
to remember that a fully equipped manual training school will 
find its proper place in the school system, not in the Grammar 
school, but above it and side by side with the High school. 

In Baltimore we have the first, and as yet, so far as I have 
been informed, the only instance of a fully equipped manual 
training school supported by public taxation. The school went 
into operation January 15, 1884, with an appropriation of $7,000 
for that year. The cost of the school, which had about one 
hundred and fifty pupils, exceeded the apropriation by about 
$4,000. In 1885 an appropriation of $15,000 was asked 
for, but it was expected that the number of pupils would 
be increased. The object of the school is as follows: In- 
struction and practice in the use of tools, and such instruction 
as may be deemed necessary in mathematics, drawings, and 
the English branches of a high school course. 

First year.—Arithmetie, algebra, geometry, English lan- 
guage, history, physics, physiology, free hand and mechanical 
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drawing. Shopwork—Carpentry, wood carving, wood turning, 
pattern making, proper care and use of tools. 

Second year.—Algebra, plane geometry, physics, mechanics, 
history, literature, geometrical and mechanical drawing. Shop- 
work—forging, welding, tempering, soldering, brazing. 

Third year.—Geometry, plane trigonometry, book-keeping, 
literature, political economy, civil government, mechanics, 
chemistry, machine and architectural drawing. Machine Shop- 
work—Fittings, turning, drilling, planing, study of machinery, 
including the management and care of steam engines and 
boilers. 

Throughout the course about one hour per day will be given 
to drawing and about two hours per day to shopwork, and the 
remainder of the time will be devoted to study and recitation. 
Before graduation each student will be required to construct a 
machine from drawings and patterns made by himself. 

The report of the director shows that the total number of 
students in school during the scholastic year ending November 
20, 1885, was 187, eleven of whom were the children of non- 
residents. A number of them, however, left during the year 
for the purpose of accepting desirable positions offered to them, 
and the enrollment was reduced to 120 at the end of the year. 

3altimore, it will be seen, presents a case where the system 
has been highly developed. The majority of experiments in 
other cities are very analogous to the ones which have been de- 
scribed. The wisdom and success of most of them may be 
seriously questioned. In discussing them I wish to go back to 
the central idea, which has been previously quoted, upon which 
alone the introduction of manual training seems to be justified, 
viz: as a part of the general education of the pupil with 
reference to the fuller and more symmetrical development of 
all his faculties. It goes without saying that whatever is worth 
doing at all is worth doing thoroughly. What is likely to be 
the effect of such fragmentary instruction as pupils are receiv- 
ing in cities like Boston and New Haven? It does not appear 
clear that any thing beyond a general knowledge of the elemen- 
tary principles of a single trade will be imparted. That general 
industrial skill and a comprehension of mechanical principles 
are obtained, that perceptions are sharpened, or conceptions 
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elevated, seems very problematical. The difficulty seems to be 
that, though the direction in which educationists have moved 
seems to be the right one, they have traveled such a short dis- 
tance that they have accomplished very little. Moreover, 
the situation as presented at Boston and New Haven suggests a 
very interesting line of thought, viz.: Why should the boys 
be taught the work of the carpenter and not that of the machin- 
ist or the mason? We are told that the saw and hammer are 
fundamental tools. So are a wrench and a trowel. Why may 
not the tax-paying mason wonder that his boy is not taught the 
elements of his father’s calling? Moreover, will not such a 
narrow line of instruction result in giving lads a bias in favor 
of an individual trade? Will not youngsters, who are taught 
the principles of the carpenter’s trade, be likely to become car- 
penters? Reflection must convince us, I think, that, if the 
public school system is to have manual training at all, it must 
have a great deal of it, in a large number of directions, 
thoroughly taught. 

Granting this, the question at once presents itself : what diffi- 
culties are to be overcome in the accomplishment of the de- 
sired result ? 

They are so many and so grave that it may be questioned ser- 
iously whether the time has yet come to attempt the experi- 
ment in the public schools. 

In the first place, exactly what shall be the curriculum? This 
question can only be answered by observation and delay, by 
waiting until institutions which are supported by private 
funds have furnished figures and results. Probably any 
course which educationists could now determine upon would 
require change in important particulars. The best thought of 
teaching and supervisory force must be applied to the problem. 
Moreover, although it is not yet clear what the curriculum 
should be, it is from the circumstances of the case tolerably cer- 
tain that it must be such as to necessitate considerable reorgan- 
ization in the present school system. The question thus of 
how to find requisite time assumes importance. If consider- 
able manual training be added to the public school some im- 
portant features of present education must be eliminated from it. 
Delay and observation alone can answer what can best be 
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spared. The fact ought not however to be overlooked that 
manual training tends unquestionably to relieve monotony and 
tedium. The Superintendent of Boston schools thinks that a 
boy will do all his regular studies well, and a little shop work 
too, in the time usually given to the former. Mr. Swire Smith, 
a member of the late Commission of Technical instruction in 
England, states that the half time children of the town of Keigh- 
ley numbering from 1500 to 2000, although they receive less than 
14 hours per week and are required to attend the factory for 
28 hours per week in addition, yet obtain at the examination 
a higher percentage of passes than the average of children 
throughout the country. 

Again, of suitable instructors there is now, and for some time 
must be, an evident lack. Of course, careful search and ade- 
quate payment will call out the few who are qualified to train 
others. The Normal schools will provide such men and women 
as they can, but it still remains an obstacle of no mean impor- 
tance that there is such a lack of efficient teachers and that the 
difficulty of supplying the deficiency is so great. 

With regard to the question of expense estimates differ very 
widely. The late Dr. Charles O. Thompson, whose work upon 
technical education has received the highest praise, estimated 
that to run a shop of the kind desired for 200 boys would cost 
$8000 a year, and he adds $1000 more for wear and tear 
upon machinery. The original cost of the tools and machinery, 
including the engine, he places at not less than $5000. Ad- 
ding the interest on this sum and the cost of the necessary 
building to the cost of equipments, and we are, he declares, 
obliged to set down the annual cost of shops alone at $1000 
ayear. This expense he thinks rightly is too large if results 
are purely problematical. 

Moreover, most of the writers and speakers who have advoca- 
ted manual training for boys in the public schools have signally 
omitted any equal provision for the girls. Before any system 
can command popular approval it must be shown that it will 
offer equal advantages to both sexes. 

I should like to close with four general statements pertinent 
to the subject in hand. 

First, it will appear clear after consideration that all that 
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can be said at present in the shape of an answer to the prob- 
lem is to state simply, that a complete and thorough manual 
i training school, combined with a high school course, and sup- 
HI ported by private endowment, is the wisest thing at present. 
; Observation, delay, and experience must, and doubtless will, 
work out a more complete and satisfactory solution to the ques- 






























tion. 

Secondly, a good many enthusiastic critics of the present pub- 
lic school system ascribe, do they not, defects to it for which it is 
in no wise responsible? We should never forget that the fail- 
ure of the present system of education to provide good men and 
good women is often due, not to the imperfection of the sys- 
tem, but to the inevitable weakness of humanity. “There is 
little security against thriftlessness and vice which does not 
rest upon character.” —_Is it just to lay the blame upon the shoul- 
ders of the public school which should rest upon humanity itself? 

Thirdly, too much emphasis can hardly be laid upon the ne- 
cessity of great personal power in a teacher. Is it not true that 
teacher as well as pupil merits some of the criticism which the 
public school system itself has received ¢ 

Finally, the supporters of manual training: should always keep 
before them the fact that, unless great care is exerted, the ten- 
dency of the system may easily become socialistic. No power 
on earth can furnish children with the influence which the 
home life and the church life ought to exert upon them, and 
no system of education can teach the lesson which can only be 
learned before the fireside and at the altar. 








EDWARD PHELPS. 
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ArticLE IV.—ASSENT TO CREEDS. 


MEN are properly sensitive to the obligations of trusts. An 
assumption of duties, raised by appointment, challenges the 
conscience and honor of the person who assumes them. When 
one undertakes to fill a position which involves the manage- 
ment of an estate or power for the benefit of another, it is with 
the understanding that the beneficiary is the absolute owner of 
the results, and the judgment seat of equity is always open to 
the prayers and complaints of a beneficiary whose rights have 
been abused. The judicial keepers of public conscience will 
even make search to find the true beneficiaries, when the 
object of bounty is vaguely described. One who assumes a 
trust duty, by his act of accepting it, consents to a surrender 
of his individual views as to the wisdom or unwisdom of the 
grant, charter, deed, or set of circumstances which have 
created the position. Ifthe trust is a public office, he finds its 
terms in public law; and responsibility for the law is on its 
authors, and not on him. The sheriff may be called to act as 
hangman, although he thinks that capital punishment is a bar- 
barism, and no stain of blood can be found on his hands after 
they have pulled away the block and sent a fellow creature 
into a premature eternity, even if that fellow creature be Oxey 
Cherry, the colored girl, aged eleven, whom a court in South 
Carolina recently sentenced to be hanged. If one accepts a 
position as testamentary trustee under the will of a friend, 
whose wish he could not refuse, he must deliver over the in- 
come, as required by the will, to the son whose use of the 
money is universally bad, and who makes every dollar a feeder 
to vice; and the responsibility is upon the testator and the 
beneficiary. A trustee may resign his trust; otherwise, he 
must fulfill it. 

These general principles are elementary, and may not be con- 
troverted, and they apply as well to gifts, grants, and invest- 
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ments for ecclesiastical and theological purposes as to other 
things. 

Assuming these principles, many persons are disposed at 
once to condemn all advances in thought within religious 
bodies with a history and traditions, and all instruction in 
theological seminaries, which differs from any part of the 
seminary creed to which the instructor has made subscription. 
Let him sing in tune with the organ which was originally set 
up, say they, and with all its pipes, no matter if they are wind- 
broken and wheezy. That is the musical standard here, and if 
he cannot sing to it let him step down from the gallery and 
cross the highway tosome other. If the creed is objectionable, 
do not subscribe to it; but if a man does subscribe to it, let 
him stick to it, and teach in conformity with all its statements; 
no matter if he believes that what is true and just and merciful 
in it is antagonized and rendered powerless by other statements 
which bristle with unbelievable rigors. 

Is this style of criticism, so freely made alike by men who 
hold many or all religious opinions in contempt, and by others 
who hold the religious notions of other centuries in supersti- 
tious awe, sound? We submit that this kind of infereuce is 
not sound, but is formed from superficial reasoning. 

It must be conceded that the courts have, with substantial 
uniformity, reflected the moral sense of communities in care- 
fully enforcing trusts for religious purposes according to in- 
dicated limitations, whether doctrinal or otherwise, and, in 
cases of doubt, have even resorted to the views of a donor to 
ascertain the meaning of his words. It must also be remem- 
bered that, regarding the matter historically, there have been 
ages when theology has been enveloped, not in the reverent 
regard to which it is entitled, but in clouds of mystery and 
superstition. A charter, raised by human thought and written 
by human hands in the vernacular, if it but related to re- 
ligious doctrine, has been considered as more sacred than even 
a national constitution ; the one utterly beyond handling, like 
a sacred ark ; the other open to search, and study, and criticism ; 
the one tu be touched only with closed eyes, the key turned on 
all activities of reason, and in the dismal-swamp atmosphere of 
a mental condition called, in terrible insult to a noble word, 
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faith; the other open to reason, and conscience, and true faith, 
and reverence, and the absolute demands of truth; the one in- 
capable of interpretation, excepting by prelates and councils, 
convened periodically and usually in the heat of some burning 
heresy, which 1s possibly to be “ to-morrow’s common sense ” ; 
the other always open to examination by a living judiciary, 
representatives of present views of truth and real wisdom 
which is always waiting for light. 

This fact, growing out of human timidity, weakness, and 
wickedness, as well as out of the temporary limitation of man’s 
spiritual being to the tenancy of a material body, and its ills, 
and aches, and dreams, is by no means yet dead in organized 
Christianity, although the Divine founder of Christianity was 
constantly shocking and rebuking it, not only by His omissions 
and silences, but by His life of word and deed. 

There have always been two methods of construing things 
written or spoken, be they constitutions, charters, public 
statutes, wills, deeds, contracts, symbols, creeds, or statements. 
One method is broad, catholic, liberal. It reaches the underly- 
ing principles of the instrument. It notes relations. It does 
not destroy the dial because the shadows which were written on 
its west side in the morning are missing at noon, and have 
even gone over to the east in the afternoon. It notes fallibility 
in everything human, and sees that all human utterances are 
more or less imbued with inconsistency, want of harmony, and 
imperfection. But it still trus‘s human nature and human 
achievement and the Divine inspirations in man. It sees spots 
on the sun, but continues to plant, relying upon the source of 
heat, and to open its eyes for vision, relying upon the source of 
light. The other method is strict, narrow, literal, petty, sticks 
always in the bark, yellows in dust, and glories in punctuation 
and syntax. It sees things only by the light which struggles 
in through a single window. Universal light makes it blind. 
At night its toreh must still bea tallow dip. Electricity would 
be impious. The former method contemplates systems, is 
comparative, analogical, feels outward facts and forces of 
which all things are more or less resultants. ‘To it the moon is 
a satellite of a moving planet, that planet a single member of a 
solar system, and that system an integral part of a universe, 
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each with relations and changing relations to the rest. To the 
other the moon is ever only itself, a cold, blackened, worn out, 
uninhabitable lump of matter, answerable only to some laws of 
chemistry and philosophy, which are supposed to be unchange- 
able. But the moon itself is too far away for the latter 
method. While the former finds daily and nightly use for the 
telescope, the eye of the latter is always at the microscope. 
The broad physician studies the whole physical system of 
man and searches the universe for analogies, and treats his 
patients constitutionally ; the narrow one feeds his own hobby; 
sees in each patient a disordered liver, if that is his specialty, 
and indulges only in local treatment. The strict construction- 
ist in our Lord’s time swore by the temple and said his oath was 
nothing ; but bowed in reverence before his oath if he had 
only sworn by the gold within it. Shylock was a strict con- 
structionist, and Portia gave his philosophy homeopathic treat- 
ment by fighting the fire of his strict construction with the fire 
of her own. The difference was that Shylock believed in 
his strict method of construction, while Portia redeemed hers 
by the broad charity and decency which inspired it. The 
Pharisees were strict constructionists, they were scrupulously 
particular to tithe cheap herbs, and were immaculate in their 
vestments. And, whoever else, in the progress of the world’s 
history have disappeared through an indefinite failure of issue, 
these strict constructionists have never lacked for lineal 


- descendants in the governments, and churches, and theological 


schools of the world. 

Here, then, it is submitted, is the proper solution of the 
Andover controversy, of the American Board question, and of 
the continually recurring dispute as to whether men, like 
Stanley, and Beecher, and Swing, are bound to come out of 
their several religious communions, which are loved by them, 
because they cannot accept all which has been included in the 
doctrines and traditions of these churches. 

If a medical school, founded upon the philosophy of Galen 
and Abernethy has no room for the use of anesthetics, or of 
such homeeopathic, hydropathic, and mind-cure remedies as ex- 
perience demonstrates to be good, because these methods are 
outside of and even intrinsically different from the original 
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scope of the philosophy of Galen and Abernethy, although the 
general system of medical science: remains unchanged, or, if 
religious creeds in seminaries or churches are fetiches, from 
which even the dust cannot be removed, then the critics of 
Prof. Smyth, and Mr. Beecher, and Dr. Hopkins are right. 
And what a mess they would make of it! According to their 
rules of strict construction, no one can believe in the Scriptures 
unless he supposes with some of its authors that the world is 
flat and the firmament solid; that lunatics and epileptics are 
possessed with intelligent devils; that our Lord intended to 
come back to earth in the life-time of the apostles and set up 
a visible kingdom. Nobody can accept Luther, or Paseal, or 
Wesley, or Newman, or Maurice as teachers without allegiance 
to the many mistakes of each of these great and good men. 
The world would be tied, as to an anchor, to the “letter” 
which kills, and prevented from inbreathing the Spirit which 
gives life. Col. Ingersoll’s audiences would be multiplied by 
an hundred, and his wit, which is largely aimed at windmills, 
would be greeted with increased applause. 

Lord Eldon, whose religious fervor was warmer when he sat 
on the bench passing upon a question of ecclesiastical privilege 
than when he sat in a pew at an offertory, and of whom Miss 
Martineau said that “ it is fortunate for the noted ones of his- 
tory that there is a wide difference between admiration and 
contempt,” in the leading case of Attorney General vs. Pear- 
sall, 3 Merrivale, 353, was required to construe a trust deed, 
under which a house had been erected “for the service and 
worship of God.” In his opinion he elaborately argued and 
concluded that, because any other view of the Godhead than 
the Trinitarian view was heresy by the law of England, and 
because any one giving expression to the Unitarian view was 
punishable for heresy in court at the time the deed was made, 
the trust was therefore necessarily for Trinitarian worship. 
His Lordship’s reasoning was characteristic of his mind, which 
trembled at every reform, and saw in it a downfall of Eng- 
land. 

The argument of this article claims : 

1. That a liberal construction of instruments is wiser and 
better than a strict one. 
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2. That creeds and symbols afford no exception to this rule. 

3. That reasonable liberty of construction should be allowed 
to the undertaker of a trust. 

(And incidentally) 4. That the limitation of the use of 
property to the propagation of unalterable opinion is an offen- 
sive form of entail and against public policy. 


I. That a liberal construction is better than a strict one. 

This principle is favored by the wisdom of jurisprudence 
and statesmanship. If we look at publie law, be it organic or 
statutory, the uniform drift of enlightened authority is to 
broad construction. The exceptions are chiefly found in 
criminal and penal enactments which are strictly construed. 
But the strictness in these latter cases is, like Portia’s, born of 
love and tenderness, and was a necessary result of the in- 
humanity of ancient criminal law. Under that law the courts 
wisely and mercifully limited the rigors of punishment (often 
excessive and brutal, there being more than two hundred 
capital crimes in England at the close of the last century), and 
of penalty, and of forfeiture, to such offenders as clearly vio- 
lated both letter and spirit of the enactment. As criminal law 
is now fast becoming Christianized, the strong tendency of the 
courts is to relax the rule of strictness in expounding it. 

Let us look at the constitution of the United States. It is 
the men who have given it a broad and liberal construction, 
such as Washington, Hamilton, and Webster among statesmen, 
and Marshall and Story among jurists, who are deservedly held 
in highest honor. That greatest of American orators, but one- 
sided statesman, Wendell Phillips, gave the constitution a 
strict construction. Hence he refused to take the freeman’s 
oath so long as slavery was recognized by it. What, if all 
Americans who hated slavery had followed his example! By 
any human standard of judgment, we should to-day be no 
nation at all, nor have a country, but the land would be oe- 
eupied by a collection of inharmonious and warring sovereign- 
ties. The Supreme Court of the United States, in a very 
recent case, Ex-parte Yarborough, 110 U. S., 651, has said, 
with no dissenting voice, that the implications of the constitu- 
tion are as much a part of the instrument as its express words. 
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This case is in complete harmony with all the earlier decisions 
of that tribunal, which are in favor of a broad construction of 
the constitution. 

In construing statutes, so far do the courts go in protecting 
the current welfare of the community that they convert, 




























almost at judicial will, words which conflict with present 
public welfare and progress from apparent mandates into harm- 
less and insignificant directions. The same liberal policy is 
uniformly exercised by enlightened courts in construing char- 
ters and by-laws formed under them. In civil jurisprudence 
the law of warranty perhaps retains as sharply as any the im- 
portance of strict construction ; but the Supreme Court of the 
United States in several recent cases, as National Bank vs. Ins. 
Co., 95 U. 8., 633, and Mowlor vs. Ins. Co., 111 U. S., 335, 
has treated the breach of single items of warranty as unim- 
portant in the presence of a compliance with the general pro- 
visions of the contract. They say that to sustain the strictness 
of warranty contended for, “a contract to that effect must be 
so clear as to exclude any other conclusion.” Mowlor case, p. 
541. 

Even greater liberality is extended to the construction of 
deeds, wills, and instruments creating trusts for charitable pur- 
poses. In wills, it is uniformly held that a general intent 
overrides all particular intents. In a Connecticut case, passed 
upon by the Supreme Court at Washington—Stanley vs. Colt, 
5 Wall., 119—the testator had given lands to trustees for an 
ecclesiastical society. The will provided that the land might 
be leased, but should not be sold. Circumstances (of no un- 
usual nature) made it for the interest of the society that the 
land should be sold. The legislature of Connecticut, which 
has, in addition to its legislative, certain judicial powers of an 
equitable nature, authorized a sale of the land. The Federal 
Court sustained the law and ruled that “ when lapse of time 
and changes in conditions ‘of the property have made such a 
proceeding prudent and beneficial to the charity,” a Court of 
Chancery might order a sale despite the limitations of the will. 
It would be interesting to trace the history of the doctrine of 
cy pres, whereby dispositions of property are deflected from 
their exact original purpose to something akin to it. In Eng- 
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land, where royal prerogative found a representative in a chan- 
cellor it has been carried to a great and absurd extent, as by 
diverting funds given to establish a Jewish synagogue to the 
treasury of a foundling hospital. But under the general 
principles of equity, English and American courts have, over 
and over again, preserved the general purpose of charity, at the 
expense of reversioners, when particular intents have become 
impracticable. Thus the court retained a fund for “ kindred 
purposes,” and so thwarted the claims of reversioners, when the 
only expressed purpose of the gift was to promote the freedom 
of slaves in an English colony, from which slavery had been 
abolished at the time of the decision. Indeed, a strict construe- 
tionist finds no favor in the tribunals of to-day, be they of 
jurisprudence, philosophy, or history, or, I venture to add, of 
science. 

In our definition of broad construction we desire emphati- 
cally to include all such changes as are required to carry out the 
principal purpose of an instrument, even if the changes in- 
volve the defeat of minor provisions, and also a fair adjusta- 
bility to the necessities and best wisdom of the present time. 


It. A creed, like other instruments, is to be liberally con- 
strued. 

The idea that the institute of a theological seminary, or the 
creed of an association of men, is to somehow take on manners 
of strict construction, which are not to be applied to other in- 
struments, is founded upon the failacy, once current, but now 
exploded, and always at open war with our Lord’s teaching, 
that man is made for creeds, and churches, and sabbaths, and 
chancels, and liturgies, and confessionals, and decrees of coun- 
cils, and utterances of pontiffs ; whereas all these things are made 
for man. It stands on no other basis. It consists in supersti- 
tion, which dishonors things entitled to reverence, by its 
idolatry of them. Nothing is in true honor which is out of 
place, even if it is located above the stars. And as long as 
articles of belief are expressions of human thought they must 
be interpreted according to the laws of interpreting human 
thought. To that task conscience, and reverence, and prayer, 
and inspiration are sincerely invited, but these factors of power 
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are the patent right of no one man or body of men. They are 
gifts as free as light to all the children of men, and his- 
torically the interpretation, which after ages have accepted, has 
often come in as a shaft of light, to some pure, single-eyed 
soul, when the acclaims of council and convocation have been 
quite different. 

And are we not constantly treating all written statements in 
just this way ? 

Take a supreme example. The utterances of our Lord are 
to His disciples the very truth. How many of these followers 
give a petty construction to his words? How many, when a 
thief takes away their coats, give consent to an abstraction of 
their cloaks also# Perhaps Count Tolstoi, in his unique 
diagnosis of our Lord’s philosophy may be an exception, but 
the common sense of Christendom takes a truer, because more 
liberal, sense of the lesson of His words. 

Take the nearest approach that we have to a universal creed, 
the so-called apostles’ creed. How many of the millions who so 
often repeat it and chant it. express the precise meaning of its 
compilers? How many believe in the “earth” and “ heaven,” 
of which the Almighty Father is the “ maker,” in the exact 
sense in which the authors believed it? How many in the 
literal “sitting on the right hand of God,” in the “ descent 
into hell,” in “the resurrection cf the flesh” (the original form 
of that addition to the creed), as the authors believed? Lan- 
guage is elastic. Let us thank God for it. And ideas are 
elastic too. Let us be thankful for that. Take the “resurrec- 
tion of the flesh” of the creed. Under that phrase (in its 
terms at war with scripture and reason), is contained a truth 
of supreme importance, perhaps the most distinctive truth of 
Christianity, the immortality of the individual. But a belief 
in the accident of man’s occupancy of a body of resurrected 
flesh is of no more consequence to the great fact of personal 
immortality, than a belief in the presence or absence of Lord 
Manstield’s wig is important to a belief in Lord Mansfield, or 
in Mr. Gladstone’s axe to a belief in Mr. Gladstone. 

Let us pass now from a general creed to the particular creed 
of one or two great communions. Take the Roman Catholic 
church, a communion supposed to be even unduly subservient 
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to authority. Here we have the creed of Pius V., supposed to 
be the creed of all Roman Catholics. It is required that the 
confessor “ confess and retain the same entire and inviolate.” 
How many intelligent members of the Roman communion be- 
lieve, according to that creed, that “out of it no one can be 
saved?” That personal salvation is for no one who fails to ap- 
prehend as that symbol does; “that the use of indulgences is 
wholesome”; and “that the relics of saints reigning together 
with Christ are to be had in veneration ;’ and that all the 
metaphysical statements in the decrees of the Council of Trent, 
many of which are as incomprehensible to millions of the faith- 
ful as the propositions of La Place, must be “ believed ” on pain 
of eternal loss? Does any sane person suppose that such is the 
belief of Dr. Newman, or of the present pure and scholarly 
Pope of Rome ? 

Take the Articles of Religion and the Prayer-book of the 
Church of England. Their source and authorship may be 
found in the Bible, the older uses, the Augsburgh and West- 
minster confessions, Archbishops Cranmer and Parker, Bishops 
Ridley and Jewell, Henry the Eighth, Elizabeth, John Knox, 
Beza, and sundry convocations of the English church. Their 
authority over the English clergy rests in the decree of the de- 
vout and learned parliament of 1571. Subscription to them 
was then required, and was honored by the convocation of 
1603. The demands of a more intelligent century required 
the abolition of subscription, which was accomplished by the 
Clerical Subscription act of 1866. That wholesome statute 
substituted for subscription an “assent” (a word whose broad 
meaning was well understood by the law-makers) to the articles 
and the Prayer-book. 

I beg to ask any intelligent reader of religious literature, 
how many of the clergy of that great and noble church of Eng- 
land have given exact and literal intellectual adherence to the 
thirty-nine articles in their original meaning ? 

The clergy of England, too, were required unti] 1866 to 
signify explicit allegiance to the Prayer-book, and since 1866 
to “assent” to it. Until sometime in Queen Anne’s reign 
there was a prescribed service to accompany the “ King’s 
touch,” given to relieve sufferers from diseases. That heavenly- 
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minded man and holy vehicle of Divine interposition, Charles 
the Second, is said to have treated with his touch one hundred 
thousand sufferers. Does anybody suppose that through the 
centuries of the observance of that accompanying church ser- 
vice, there were no sincere doubters, who failed to yield that 
cordial assent to the ceremony, that a strict constructionist 
would require? If not, why did it disappear from the ritual 
in the days of good Queen Anne? And in the Prayer-book of 
to-day, does any one suppose that the living clergy of England, 
in their Ash-Wednesday use of the Prayer-book, heartily assent 
to the horrors of the commination service, or in their more 
frequent use of this book, to the damnations found in the 
Athanasian creed, in the original meaning of those terrible 
denunciations? And doesevery member of the English clergy 
believe in the baptismal “regeneration,” as declared by the 
ancient offices, and as understood in the earliest years of the 
Prayer-book ¢ 

Recurring for a moment to the “ Articles,” do all the loyal 
clergymen of England accept them in a literal way, and as 
originally conceived? That “the Son, .... the very and 
eternal God, . . . . was crucified, dead and buried to reconcile 
His Father to us?” That “Christ did truly rise with flesh, 
bones, and all things appertaining to the perfection of man’s 
nature, wherewith He ascended into Heaven and there 
sitteth ?” That “the godly consideration of predestination 
and our election in Christ is full of sweet, pleasant and un- 
speakable comfort?’ That the homilies are of the sacred char- 
acter described in Art. XXXV.? And is an English clergy- 
man who avoids the commination service, and who believes 
in the everlasting love of God, which, in His divine Son sought, 
at supreme cost, to reconcile His children to their Father, un- 
faithful to his trust because these things happen to remain to 
disfigure the beauty and mar the symmetry of the services and 
symbols of the church? It might well be asked here how 
many of the thousand faithful and covenant-keeping husbands 
who have entered into the vows of matrimony according to the 
ritual of the American Episcopal church, have in fact felt con- 
strained by those obligations to treat their wives as “ endowed 
with all their worldly goods.” 
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I have endeavored, by illustration from our Lord’s words, 
from the Apostles’ creed, from the distinctive creed of the 
Roman Catholic church, and from the Articles of Religion and 
Prayer-book of the established church in England, to show 
that a broad and liberal construction is given to things which 
touch our purely religious side. 

That such a principle of construction should be applied to 
the Andover creed and to the “election of missionaries by 
the “ American Board” (by church councils, and not by a 
clerical officer of the corporation, whose only reason for being 
is that it represents its constituency the whole sisterhood of 
churches) this article contends. 

It is not, however, its purpose to make application of these 
principles to the one or the other. Dr. Smyth's relations to 
the Andover creed have already been passed upon by a board, 
with or without lawful authority. And this board, with 
greater prudence than courage, “ skipped” his associate pro- 
fessors in the result. The opinion was divided, and has failed 
to create profound conviction in the mind of the community. 
The case is on its way to a competent and impartial tribunal. 
If the visitors had lawful power to make a judgment large 
enough to be appealed from, the main question will be decided 
in a way to satisfy the people, whatever that decision may be. 

The creed is certainly pretty savory of must and mildew, 
and it may be that the learned court will adjudge, after con- 
ceding liberality of construction to it, and disclaiming all strict 
constructions of individual clauses, and admitting the fallibility 
of phrase and even of thought in stating a great principle, 
that still Prof. Smyth has run directly athwart its genius and 
general inspirations. But that the court, in arriving at that con- 
clusion, will do so by giving the symbol breadth of construc- 
tion, there can be no doubt. It is not too much to assume that 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts will try to get at 
the meaning of this institute and the significance of a subscrip- 
tion to it, as they would if the instrument were a deed ora 
charter of a bank. 

The history of the origin of creeds, whether constructed by 
councils, parliaments, or individuals, shows the continued 
presence of human nature as it is, with all its characteristics, 
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its virtues, its partisanship, its prepossessions, and its fondness 
for personal power. 


III. Our third proposition, which insists that an individual 
assuming a trust has a right, within terms of reason, of per- 
sonal interpretation of the trust instrument, is almost too clear 
for controversy. 

The religious communion, which supports Andover and the 
American Board, has never hesitated to defend even with the 
sword the right of individual construction of what it deemed 
to be, or at least to contain “the word of God.” Will it place 
a scholastic creed above the sacred Scriptures? And here it is 
to be noticed that Prof. Smyth and his associates, men of the 
highest character and scholarship, without hesitation and re- 
serve, profess their general assent to the Andover creed. 


IV. Our subject leads up to an incidental one of importance, 
but which cannot here be discussed at length. All these asso- 
ciations hold property and are supported by its use. If an in- 
strument which conveys property is based upon an unalterable 
philosophical statement, with no concession to the superiority 
of thought over language, of general intent over particular in- 
tent, with no room in it for fallibility or mistake, with no con- 
cession to changes of opinion or circumstances, with no elastic- 
ity or adjustability to thought, then it is submitted that such 
an instrument introduces into political economy and juris- 
prudence a system of entail and perpetuity which is absolutely 
unendurable and against public policy. A man may not limit 
the use of his estate according to the natural line of descent 
beyond a second generation. And yet it is asked that he may 
perpetuate title to his property if he only puts in motion the 
loins of his mind. An entail to natural issue still keeps pro- 
perty in the hands of living men, and yet that is offensive to 
good law. An entail to unchangeable thought opens proba- 
bilities of chaining it to death. Would the community endure 
the entailment of property to propagating the Ptolemaic 
theory of the universe, or the eighteenth century philosophy 
of witcheraft? Such limitations are offensive to human pro- 
gress, and courts and legislatures would properly make an end 
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of such atrust, if they had to resort (as Spence says the judges 
in the time of Edward IV. did to enable a tenant to convert 
his fee tail into a fee simple), “ to their pretorian authority.” 
How many of the readers of this magazine have read the 
Andover Creed? Before coming to any conclusion we would 
recommend them to do so. It may be that this symbol is so 
intrinsically and hopelessly iron-cast and iron-bound that new 
gleams of truth may never enter it; that it was made only for 
a past generation and for the supremacy of a philosophy in 
decadence ; that there is room in Andover halls only for the 
belief, fixed and positive, that Sakya Muni, and Socrates, and 
Plato, who died before the advent, and Mareus Aurelius and 
Felix Mendelssohn and Moses Montefiore, who died in the 
Christian era, and who by reason of their environment and 
prepossessions failed to see in our Lord all that we see in Him, 
but who all on the earth commenced an eternal life of holy 
character, must, after death, be forever shut out from their 
own place and “ plunged with devils into the lake that burneth 
with fire and brimstone forever and ever,” in the language of 
that creed. It may be that the noble old oak at Andover must 


be girdled by the inflexible belt of its own charter. Such a 
result would be a national calamity, and it would turn Andover 
Hill into a Sinaitie peninsular, with little hope that some fu- 
ture Tischendorf will bring it into communion with life by 
discovering a treasure in its ancient parchments. 

Henry C. ROBINSON. 
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Articte V.—STATE CONFISCATION OF UNEARNED 
INCREMENTS. 


Ir I remember rightly, Mr. Mill’s famous phrase is always 
of the singular number. The only unearned increment knéwn 
to him in the whole range of production, or at least the only 
one of which he takes account, is the unearned increment of 
land. The wages of labor and the profits of capital are the 
equivalent of work done, of abstinence endured or of risks 
taken; but the rent of land is the equivalent of nothing at all. 
It is the excess of production over the cost of cultivation on the 
least fertile or the least accessible lands actually contributing 
to the supply of a given market at a given time; and “ emer- 
ges” entirely without an effort, a self-denial or a venture on 
_the part of the fortunate owner. 

It has always seemed to me an extremely curious thing that 
Ricardo’s theory should have been fiercely disputed, and finally 
accepted, as if there were nothing else of the sort to be found 
among the phenomena known to political economy. With a 
single exception to be noted farther on, I am not aware that 
any writer has attempted to generalize what is perhaps the 
most celebrated formula of the science. I speak with the 
hesitation becoming a reader who makes no pretence to having 
read everything, but within the range of my reading the doc- 
trine remains very nearly where Ricardo left it. The practi- 
cal effect is, that,so far as pure theory influences public opinion 
and political action, a particular class is selected for invidious 
distinction, and held up to something very like odium, as the 
possessors, and the only possessors, of wealth which does not 
belong to them. There are men who toil not, neither do they 
spin, who beget nothing, create nothing, give nothing, yet are 
growing rich, and daily richer, because everybody else is work- 
ing for them; the monstrous drones of the hive who fatten 
among the fierce competitions of industry, and in virtue of 
them. It is, of course, all right if the facts are so; the sooner 
the iniquity of rents is made clear the better for all concerned. 
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But considering the amount of inflammable and explosive 
material there is in every modern society, and how fast it is 
accumulating, there can at least be no harm in asking whether, 
after all, political economy is sure of its facts. 

Mr. Mill, at any rate, has no doubt about the matter, and, 
with that tranquillity of abstract speculation, which was so 
characteristic of him, has no fear of the consequences. That 
rent is an unearned increment and practically the only one, is 
for him not so much demonstrable as axfomatic. Therefore, 
he concludes; let us turn to and tax the receiver of rents, if 
need be, up to the full amount of them. The Physiocrats, 
whom everybody refers to, apparently without having taken 
the trouble to understand them, had said precisely the same 
thing before ; but for precisely the opposite reason. In their 
thinking the landowner, so far from being the drone of the 
hive, is the producer of all the honey. It is from the annual 
yield of his lands that the agricultural class is supported to be- 
gin with, and then from the surplus left (the “net-product”) 
that the manufacturing and trading classes are supported. If 
now you tax the agricultural class you simply increase by so 
much the cost of production; and if you tax the “sterile” 
classes you simply diminish by so much the amount of con- 
sumption. In either case you attack the net-product which is 
the wealth of the land-owner. No tax can be laid anywhere 
between production and consumption which is not ultimately 
a tax on him. Simple justice and common sense prescribe, 
therefore, that the revenue of the State should be raised by the 
direct and exclusive taxation of the land-owner. But for Mr. 
Mill, and much more for the truculent little Mills of our day, 
the taxation of rents is a penal measure, the chastisement of an 
idler for idling, the confiscation to the State of ill-gotten 
wealth ; as it is coming to be put of “ stolen goods.” 

“Suppose,” says Mr. Mill, that there is a kind of income 
which constantly tends to increase without any exertion or 
sacrifice on the part of the owner, these owners constituting a 
class in the community whom the natural course of things pro- 
gressively enriches, consistently with complete passiveness on 
their part. In such a case there would be no violation of the 
principles on which private property is founded, if the State 
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should appropriate this increase of wealth, or any part of it, 
as it arises. This would not properly be taking anything from 
anybody ; it would merely be applying an accession of wealth, 
created by circumstances, to the benefit of society, instead of 
allowing it to become an unearned appendage to the riches of 
a particular class. 

“ Now this is actually the case with the rent. The ordinary 
progress of a society which increases in wealth, is at all times 
tending to augment the income of landlords . . . independ- 
ently of any trouble or outlay incurred by themselves. They 
grow richer, as it were, in their sleep, without working, risk- 
ing, or economizing.” 

“Some people ask: But why single out land? Does not 
all property rise in value with the increase of prosperity? I 
answer, No. All other property fluctuates in value ; now up, 
now down. I defy any one to show any kind of property, not 
partaking of the soil, and sufficiently important to be worth 
considering, which tends steadily upward, without anything 
being done by the owners to give it increased value. So far 
from it that the other of the two kinds of property that yield 
income, namely, capital, instead of increasing, actually dimin- 
ishes in value as society advances. The poorer the country, or 
the further back we go in history, the higher we find the inter- 
est of money to be. Land alone—using land as a general term 
for the whole material of the earth—has the privilege of 
steadily rising in value from natural causes ; and the reason is 
that land is strictly limited in quantity; the supply does not 
increase to meet the constant increase of demand .. . ” 

As I have intimated, it is not the purpose of this paper to 
discuss the justice of the proposed confiscation, but only to in- 
quire whether all the facts have been taken into account. I 
may remark, however, in passing, that before we dispossess the 
actual owner of anything we are bound to show not only that 
he has not earned the possession, but also that somebody else 
has; it is not enough to take the stolen goods from the thief, 
we must hand them over to the man they were stolen from. 
We seize the rents of the landlord because he has done nothing 
to produce them. Who, then, has? Circumstances, says Mr. 
Mill, in his large, abstract way. But rents cannot well be 
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handed over to “circumstances” ; they must be handed over 
to persons, and the persons indicated are the State, that is, the 
body-politic or the whole population acting ecllectively. Have 
all the individuals composing the State assisted in earning the 
stolen rents? Or only some of them? And if only some, 
which ones? “ Public utility” and “the benefit of society ” 
are exceeding fine phrases, and perfectly appropriate, when it 
is a question of ordinary taxation; but they are out of place 
when it comes to evicting a man found in possession of wealth 
he has not earned, for in this case we are bound to produce 
the man who earned them. This, and not the mere act of con- 
fiscation, which is one of the simplest of State functions, is the 
pleasant little problem furnished by Mr. Mill to future govern- 
ments. We really ought not to make the State, 7. e., every- 
body, a receiver of stolen goods. 

But the question here is, whether the doctrine of Ricardo, 
on which the proposal is based, does not cover a good deal 
more ground than was at first supposed; whether it is land 
only that yields an unearned increment, and the landlord alone 
for whose culpable riches a rightful owner must be found. 

I. Let it be admitted that Mr. Mill’s contrast between land 
and capital expresses the facts; that the rate of interest is 
steadily declining because the augmenting volume of capital 
tends to wider diffusion, while the rate of rents is steadily ris- 
ing because the fixed quantity of land tends to closer concen- 
tration. Still, when we remember that capital is the joint pro- 
duct of land and labor, it is not unreasonable to suggest that 
what Mr. Mill says of one of the factors of the product, land, 
is possibly also true of the other, labor. It is, to be sure, im- 
plied in his statement that wages are falling along with rents, 
and for the same reason that labor is not a fixed quantity, like 
land, but, as population multiplies, is constantly augmenting, 
like capital ; and, therefore, cannot be permanently monopo- 
lized in such a way as to produce unearned increments. Admit- 
ting the assimilation (between labor and capital) as we admitted 
the contrast (between capital and land), it is still possible to 
dispute the conclusion. To make the issue perfectly clear, I 
affirm that labor, however it may increase to the detriment of 
wages, is monopolized exactly after the fashion of land, that is, 
so as to produce unearned increments. 
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For, after all, out of what do these peculiar monopolies 
arise? Not in the least out of the fact that the quantity of 
land—“ using land as a general term for the whole material of 
the earth ”—is fixed beforehand and cannot be increased to 
meet the increasing need of it. Most obviously, and in the 
very terms of the definition itself, they arise out of differences 
in the quality of land, and would arise exactly as they do now, 
were the whole material of the earth a hundred or a thousand 
times, or indefinitely greater than it actually is. Would the 
Ricardian theory cease to be true were the earth as large as 
Jupiter or the sun? If not, then I submit that the theory ap- 
plies to labor, whether fixed or changing in quantity, if only 
labor, like land, is of various quality as regards production. If 
one class of laborers is more productive than the others (as one 
kind of soil is more productive), and if the increasing demand 
of the market brings into activity the Jess productive classes, 
then the former will at once possess a monopoly and begin to 
receive unearned increments; that is, increments not due to 
their superiority (although measured by it), for that remains 
what it was before, but due to the change in the economic 
situation, or, as Mr. Mill says, to “cireumstances.”’ If any- 
body owned these laborers and hired them out to an employer, 
as land is owned and rented to the farmer, he would receive a 
rent for them, and, in “the ordinary progress of a society 
which increases in wealth,” he would grow richer without 
“ working, risking or economizing.” 

We need not go for an illustration a step beyond the 
hypothetical case always given in any statement of Ricardo’s 
theory. I will borrow what is necessary to the argument from 
the only one I happen to have at hand, as it puts the matter in 
a very lucid and comprehensive way. 

Let us imagine a village community, isolated from all others, 
and residing at the centre of a circular tract of land divided 
into four sectors equal in extent but so differing in fertility* 
that one piece will, with so many days of labor in the year, 
yield 24 bushels of wheat to the acre, while the second will 

* As the village is at the centre we may neglect the differences in 


accessibility to the market, which must ordinarily be allowed for as 
differences in fertility are. 
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yield, with the same amount of labor, but 22 bushels ; the third 
but 20, and the fourth but 18. Now suppose that at a given 
time the whole demand of the community for wheat is exactly 
met by the yield of the whole twenty-four bushel tract. In 
this case the product will no more (and no less) than suffice to 
replace the whole cost of production, and no rent will arise. 

But now what will happen if the population increases to such 
an extent that the whole of the twenty-four bushel tract will 
no longer raise all the wheat required for its subsistence? Cul- 
tivation will be driven down to the twenty-two bushel tract. 
and rent will at once emerge, as compensation for the use of 
the twenty-four bushel tract. What will be the amount of it? 
The difference between the crops to be grown on the two soils, 
with the same application of labor, 7. ¢., two bushels. In like 
manner, if cultivation descends to the twenty bushel tract, the 
twenty-two bushel tract will bear a rent of two, the twenty- 
four bushel tract, of four bushels. And so, finally, when it 
reaches the tract of least fertility. In general, the rent of any 
piece of land is determined by the excess of its annual yield 
over that of the least productive land actually contributing to 
the supply of the same market, wnder equal applications of 
labor and capital.* 

The italics are mine, for at this point the argument comes in. 
Let us modify’the supposition to the extent of supposing that 
when the whole of the twenty-four bushel tract, and no more, 
is required to meet the demand of the community, the whole 
available force of skilled agricultural labor is required to culti- 
vate it. If, now, the demand increases, cultivation will be 
driven down, not only to the soil of inferior fertility, but to the 
labor of inferior skill. According to the hypothesis, the best 
soil remaining at the disposition of the community yields 22 
bushels to the acre, to the 24 bushels of the other tract, under 
equal applications of labor and capital. Evidently if an in- 
ferior, 7. ¢., a less productive kind of labor is applied, it will 
yield, not 22 bushels, but perhaps only 21, or 20, or even less, 
and the excess over this yielded by the twenty-four bushel tract, 
wil! not be 2, but 8 or 4 bushels, or more, as the case may be. 
It is of course conceivable that the whole of this excess will go 


* Political Economy, by Francis A. Walker. American Science Series. 
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to the landlord as rent, but, in the conditions supposed, it will 
not go to him long. The skilled laborers in his employ will be 
swift to learn that the unearned increment is as much occa- 


- gioned by their superior skill as by the superior fertility of his 


land, and their share of it will be taken out as an unearned in- 
crement of wages. 

Now in what way would it be pertinent to say in answer to 
this, that land—taking land as a general term for the whole 
material of the earth—is strictly limited in quantity? It is 
perfectly true ; but the only conclusion to be drawn is that the 
population which can be supported upon the earth, and, con- 
sequently, the labor that can be supplied by the population, 
and the capital that can be accumulated by it, are also strictly 
limited, for the very reason that land is. As nobody can 
lengthen the diameter of the globe, there are limits which can- 
not be passed, to land, labor, and capital alike. Evidently what 
concerns us here is not the prospective bounds which must ulti- 
mately arrest the progress of the race, but the rate at which 
lands, as yet unoccupied, can be brought under cultivation to 
meet the rising demand for them. Now this rate is strictly 
limited too; but by what is it limited? By the lack of land ? 
No, for it is part of the theory that when our village com- 
munity, or the whole human race at its present stage of pro- 
gress, outgrows the yield of its most fertile lands, other lands, 
less fertile, are waiting for cultivation. The rate at which un- 
occupied lands can be occupied is limited by the rate at which 
the actual population can provide labor to cultivate them. 

Put the population of the village at 5,000, at the moment 
when the twenty-four bushel tract ceases to suffice for its sub- 
sistence. How fast can the other tracts be set to growing 
wheat? As fast as laborers can be found to grow it. In the 
conditions assumed in any application of the theory, what is 
strictly limited is the available supply of labor; not the land, 
which depends for cultivation, not the population, which de- 
pends for subsistence, upon the labor which can be supplied. 
I do not draw the conclusion, for which something might be 
said—a good deal more than could be said with confidence 
when Mr. Mill wrote—that monopolies and unearned incre- 
ments are to be looked for in the compensation of labor rather 
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than in that of land ; but that the distinctions relied on by Mr. 
Mill are either unreal or irrelevant; and that in the matter 
under discussion, land and labor are about in the same case. 

The Theory, then, covers labor as well as land, if it be true 
that there are differences, natural or acquired, and not to be 
overcome, in the guality of labor, as there are in the quality 
of land. We know that there are; wherever men are gathered 
for production there will be found, in every variety of bodily 
and mental aptitudes, laborers whose capability, as related to 
production, is exactly what the fertility of certain soils is. In 
both cases the superior productiveness will be monopolized, 
for the extremely simple reason that it is ineommunicable; 
and in the same circumstances, that is, “in the ordinary pro- 
gress of a society which increases in wealth,” it will yield, in 
one case as in the other, an unearned increment. 

I will take in illustration an instance with which I happen 
to be familiar, the manufacturing industries of the city of 
Geneva in Switzerland, and in particular the manufacture of 
watches, with which nearly all the others are closely associated. 
In the course of the last century, and with increasing rapidity 
of late years, the division of labor has been carried almost to 
its extreme limit, with the consequence that very minute 
differences in the ability of different laborers are brought to 
light, exactly as differences in the fertility of soils are by the 
product turned out. Gradually with the stricter organization 
of the industry there has grown up a sort of hierarchy, a classi- 
fication of artisans according to relative merit, from the régleur, 
who gives the last touches to the completed instrument, down 
to the workman who manipulates a component part in the 
rough. Now, suppose that the demand for the product in- 
creases in the market of Geneva, and that to meet it an inferior 
quality of labor is required ; is it not clear that the capacity to 
produce a better kind or a larger amount of watches (like the 
ability to produce a better kind or a larger amount of wheat) 
will yield an increment, measured, as before, by the superiority 
of producing power, but due to change in the situation? Take, 
for example, the réglewr, whose aptitudes, often inherited from 
generations of patient labor, are probably to be found nowhere 
out of western Switzerland, and are rare there; what is there 
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to prevent his monopoly of skill from acquiring all the value of 
the most fertile soil contributing to the market for wheat, and 
acquiring it in the same form, as an unearned increment? 

As I remarked above, the presence of the law regulating 
rents, in the sphere of wages, has not entirely escaped notice. 
My reference was to what I suppose, although I have just come 
upon it, is now the well-known identification of the profits of 
the entrepreneur with the rent of the land-owners, in the 
Political Economy of President Walker.* President Walker 
happens to be an authority who is aware that economic science 
was not born with Adam Smith, and has not been confined to 
English and American writers. It is, of course, his business 
to be familiar with the continental literature of the subject, 
but, what is a good deal rarer, he has made use of it. The 
imported word is sufficient proof of the origin of his bold 
distinction between the entrepreneur and the capitalist, with 
its consequence, the distinction between profits and interest. 
In the actual conditions of society the distinction is largely 
ideal and abstract, but, granting the standard assumption of the 
science, it is not to be refuted. The entrepreneur, or employer 
of labor and capital, is a man with special and incommunicable 
aptitudes for the conduct of business enterprises; he monopo- 
lizes a productive power for which, in every progressive society, 
there is sure to be an increasing demand. It results that his 
profits bear the two distinctive notes of rent; they include an 
unearned increment, and they are not an element in the price 
of the product. It is not necessary to reproduce the demon- 
stration here. I will only say that when the writer classes 
protits with rent to the exclusion of wages, as well as interest, 
I think we may venture to differ with him. In what particular, 
so far as this argument is concerned, does the entrepreneur 
differ from the régleur of my illustration? He is simply, so 
far as I can see, a more intellectual and daring kind of laborer, 
to whom wider opportunities are offered and larger capital 
entrusted than to the ordinary laborer; and what is true of his 
profits is, in its measure and so far as the organization of in- 
dustry permits, true of the compensation of superior skill 
everywhere. 

* Part IV, chap. 4. 
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If all this is so, I suppose that I am bound to suggest some 
explanation of the anomaly that while the Law has passed out 
of rational controversy in the matter of land, so little attention 
has been given to it in the matter of labor. I find an explana- 
tion in a well-known peculiarity of labor, which does not 
affect the amount of wages, but does most profoundly disturb 
their distribution. Land, although practically unlimited in 
quantity, so far as the actual or- impending necessities of the 
race are concerned, is always a fixture; it cannot be broken 
up into parcels and transported hither and thither where the 
necessity is greatest. But labor—taking labor as a general 
term for the aggregate of laborers—although limited in quan- 
tity at the moment of any given demand for it, is divisible 
into a multitude of units, each fitted for locomotion in any 
direction and to any distance desired. It results that the units 
may be intermingled in the same branch of production, without 
regard to differences in their quality as agents of production. 
Wherever this occurs—and it occurs everywhere in agriculture, 
manufactures, or trade, to the extent that industrial organiza- 
tion is incomplete—superior ability is lost in the multitude 
and confusion; and the classification of laborers according to 
relative productiveness, unlike that of soils, which takes care of 
itself, becomes difficult or impossible. Ordinarily wages are 
paid, not by the piece, as they are, for example, at Geneva, but 
by the day of so many hours; and the rate is fixed for good 
and bad alike, not by competition, but by custom, or by com- 
binations of the employers, or by the tyranny of trades-unions. 
It does not follow from this that no unearned increments arise ; 
I hold that they arise everywhere, in wages as in rents, when 
the conditions assumed by the theory exist. What follows is, 
that the increments, after they arise, are divided between the 
employers and the employees, so that the action of the law 
disappears in the interminable complexity of final distribution. 

But if the tendency of things is toward that perfect organi- 
zation of industry and that perfect freedom of competition 
which are the ideal of the economist, then more and more will 
the disturbing effects of custom, violence, and fraud disappear, 
and every individual force engaged in production will tell for 
all it is worth. In that event it seems to me certain that unless 
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the State interferes to avert monopolies and unearned incre- 
ments, they will no more be averted for labor than for land. 
On the whole I incline to the opinion that the State will do 
well to postpone its interference to the era of the realized 
ideal. If it confiscates anybody’s unearned increments it must 
everybody’s, and in the present condition of affairs the incre- 
ments of wages will be an uncommonly hard thing to get at 
and dispose of. 

Finally, then, is there, in the matter under consideration, no 
fundamental difference whatever between land and labor? 
Why, yes, there is—one, which most of us find to be funda- 
mental enough. Land, and the laborer on it, or anywhere, are 
both instruments of production, and both, in the same cireum- 
stances, will become occasions of unearned increments. But 
while one of the instruments wears out in forty or fifty years, 
the other wears for ages. If the “State” thinks it can do 
anything to redress this deplorable inequality, by all means let 
it try; only, if it is thinking of doing this by punishing the 
land-owner, we may observe that nature has already attended 
to that, for he too, like the laborer under him, must leave his 
rents and go the way of all the earth. Rents are accumulated, 
as wages are, by the instrument of production, but not by the 
owner of them beyond the term of his life. If it be insisted 
further that the owner can bequeath his rents, and so provide 
for their continuous accumulation, I reply, No, he can’t—not 
Suture rents; he can only bequeath the instrument which 
occasions them. What you are proposing is the confiscation of 
the land itself, a matter with which I have no concern here. 

II. Nobody, says Prof. Fawcett, will ever be perfectly at 
home in political economy who has not fathomed the mystery 
of capital. The warning is issued rather ruefully, as if the 
Professor had not quite fathomed it himself. Who has? The 
truth is that, ever since Adam Smith imposed his definition 
upon the science, a sort of fog has drifted in after it, that 
sometimes seems a little too thick for the most expert naviga- 
tor. Capital, in the definition, is as sharply distinguished from 
land and labor as either is from the other, and the term is con- 
stantly in use as if its full meaning were perfectly settled, and 
all its boundaries and bearings exactly determined. But when 
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we get down to its real functions we find it shading off into 
both land and labor by such insensible gradations that it is 
nearly impossible to tell where one ends and the other begins 
It has remained from its first appearance a sort of “ undistrib- 
uted middle,” which vitiates the most careful calculations by 
letting in implications nobody suspects. Mr. Mill was, by 
common consent, the first logician and the first economist of 
his day, but in the passage already quoted he appears to have 
gone ashore in shoal water, as if he had never been at sea 
before in his life. I defy any one, he says, to show any kind 
of property, not partaking of the soil, which tends steadily 
upward, without anything being done by the owners to give it 
increased value. So far from it that the other of the two 
kinds which yield income, namely, capital, instead of increas- 
ing, actually diminishes in value as society advances. The 
poorer the country, or the further back we go in history, the 
higher we find the interest of money to be. 

Now when we say that rents are rising, what is implied? 
Plainly that the land-owner is growing richer, and that in two 
ways, by the accumulation of his rents, and by the appreciation 
of his land. This is the gravamen of his offence, that being 
an idler he continually gets richer. But what is the implica- 
tion when we say that interest is falling, or, as Mr. Mill puts 
it, that capital is diminishing in value? That the capitalist is 
growing poorer? So far from it that the very reason (and the 
very reason assigned by Mr. Mill) why interest is falling is, that 
capital is growing more abundant, 7. ¢., that the capitalist is 
getting richer. Interest is going down, cries Mr. Mill, in his 
wrath with the landlord and his commiseration for the capi- 
talist. So it is; but what of it if the principal is going up? 
The Vanderbilt property began with, say $1,000 yielding 10 
per cent.; to-day it is perhaps $150,000,000 yielding 3 per 
cent. Fancy the astonishment of a Minnesota farmer, if told 
that he is in possession of riches that do not belong to him 
because he has done nothing to earn them, while the Vander- 
bilts are the toiling victims of falling interest and shrinking 
values. He will feel that he is juggled; and he is. 

Not, of course, in the intention of Mr. Mill, who was the 
most loyal of men. The fact seems to be that he was so pre- 
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occupied with the function of capital as one of the three factors 
of production, and with the striking contrast between its de- 
clining profits and the rise in rents, that he quite forgot to take 
into account its peculiar origin. Capital is not the gift of 
nature, like land, or even labor; it is itself, in its origin, the 
joint product of land and labor. More specifically, it is savings 
what is spared from previous production for future investment ; 
as the Physiocrats would have said if they had ever heard about 
it, the net product after consumption has been provided for. 
In other words, it is made up of those very rents, profits, and 
wages, whose morality we have been inquiring into, plus the in- 
terest on capital already saved and invested. The fact itself, 
that interest is steadily declining, indicates that capital is 
steadily accumulating, and, therefore likely to abound in un- 
earned increments. All are agreed that rent is one; President 
Walker says that profits are another; it would seem that wages 
are athird. I venture to add, finally, that interest, in spite of 
its steady decline, may be a fourth. 

Let us suppose, as before, that to meet an increased demand 
of our village community, cultivation descends from the twenty: 
four to the twenty-two bushel tract ; and that the labor applied 
to both is of uniform quality. Cultivation is not only the ap- 
plication of labor to land, but also of the tools of labor, 7. e., 
of capital. Buildings must be erected, appliances of various 
sorts gathered, ditches, fences, and roads must be constructed. 
It may easily be that the value of the capital required will 
equal or exceed the value of the land itself. It can be obtained 
only in one of two ways; either it must be withdrawn from 
previous investments, where it is earning the current rate of in- 
terest, or created outright by savings from current consumption. 
Either process, as we know, is a costly one, and the cost, which 
previous investments escape, must be a charge upon the new 
tract put under cultivation, and provided for by the product of 
this tract, which is 22 bushels per acre. Practically, will not 
this charge lower the yield to 21 or 20 bushels, or more, as the 
case may be; and raise the surplus of the twenty-four bushel 
tract to 3, or 4 bushels, or more? If yes, then a portion only 
of this surplas will be compensation for the use of the land, 
and the remainder will be compensation for the use of the 
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capital invested on it. And both alike are unearned incre- 
ments. 

I will again leave the reader to carry the application as far as 
he chooses. But it is necessary to point out that, as labor ex- 
ceeds land in the matter of divisibility and mobility, so, to a 
far greater degree, does capital exceed labor. It is, as much as 
anything else, a strictly limited quantity, at the instant of any 
new demand upon it; but, since the universal adoption of a 
medium of exchange, it may be promptly transformed and 
transferred, in almost any amount, to the point of greatest 
demand. To this extent it is destitute of those insurmountable 
natural differences in guality, which characterize both land and 
labor, and which afford the basis of a permanent monopoly. If 
one form of investment is found to yield an interest above the 
average rate, capital will be drawn into it from other forms 
until the average is restored ; and, conversely, if it yields an in- 
terest below the average. Thus, to use the familiar figure, 
capital, as compared with either of the other facte 3 of produe- 
tion, has the homogeneity and mobility of a fluid, and ever 
tends to a level, or mean rate of earnings; a rate which is so 
far from being an abstraction of science that it has actual ex- 
pression in what is known as the current rate of interest. 

But its fluidity is not perfect, and will never be until the 
economic ideal of society is reached. Time is always occupied 
in its flow, and a hundred obstacles may get in its way. In 
spite of the tendency to equable diffusion and a uniformly de- 
clining rate of interest, it may be immobilized in highly profit- 
able forms, and become a monopoly, like the superior qualities 
of land and labor. 

To sum up: it appears, according to the remark of Whately 
as quoted by Walker, that rent is only one species of an ex- 
tensive genus; that the law made famous by Ricardo is present 
over the whole field of production ; but that its action is more 
or less obscured by perturbing influences everywhere. The 
conclusion is, that if the State is to confiscate unearned incre- 
ments, it is “in,” as the phrase goes, for a remarkably large 


undertaking. 





